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COMPARE 


AMSCO WITH ANY OTHER 
EXTRACTION SOLVENT SUPPLIER 


ANY OTHER 
AMSCO  suppiier 
When it comes to your extraction sol- 
vent supply, fast service is of utmost 
importance — because 


Top-Quality Product = 


Regular Overnight Delivery 
Service 


(1) it avoids costly plant shutdowns, 
and 


(2) enables you to cut costs by main- 
taining a minimum inventory. 


Emergency Delivery Service 
from Nearby Terminals 
Comparison of the top-quality solvent 
suppliers reveals that only AMSCO 
offers you this kind of service. 


Over 25 Years’ Experience 
Serving the Extraction 


Industry 
For what you want, when you want 


it, where you want it, call AMSCO. 
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Nationwide Distribution ves 


‘Make your own comparison. Fill in answers for any other 
Extraction Solvent Supplier. 


AMSEC 


Dry 
AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY ~~ 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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The phone call heard round 
the world. tt's a simple call to his local ele- 


vator—an offer to sell his grain. Yet, in effect, this call 
connected him with a communications network that 
covers the world. At Cargill headquarters—perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles from his elevator—a unique and complex 
lease-wire system handles a million words a day—more 
than two million messages a year. Here, from all over the 
world come reports on market prices, weather conditions, 
bids, quotations, confirmations, and a host of other 
factors affecting market values. Not so many years ago, 
the farmer’s grain market reached only as far as his local 
community. But here, literally, is an extension of the 
farmer’s telephone, which cuts through geographic and 
time barriers. Today, by keeping a minute-to-minute 
finger on the pulse of world markets, Cargill helps make 
the whole world a market place for the American farmer’s 
grain. One of the many ways Cargill extends the reach 
of this important businessman—the American farmer. 
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We hope you enjoyed Memphis... Y'all hurry back! 


7- Chemical Laboratories to serve you. 





Our Chicago laboratory is 
equipped with the most 
modern equipment for re- 
fining soybean oils: soybean 





Our Des Moines laboratory 
has the latest equipment for 
refining oils; soybean prod- 
ucts and feeds. 


products and feeds. 


CHICAGO 19, ILL. \ . Bae LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
1526 East 75th St. \h Y 412 W. 7th St. 


DES MOINES, IOWA —_ CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


1514 High St. 75 Sunflower St. 
Se eta Dn 
CAIRO, ILL. aa ie Te ae ae WILSON, ARK. 


to anal bean 
4007 Sycamore St. SOEs cad th ee ae 7 Union St. 


Specializing. in Marine Surweying and Inspection at. Chicago Port 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 











MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS. TENN. 
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CARTER MILLERATOR CARTER DUO-ASPIRATOR 


The Carter Millerator and Carter Duo-Aspirator provide a 
combination of screening and aspiration units which satisfac- 
torily remove hulls from cracked soybeans—with minimum loss 
of oil stock. 


The Millerator—preceded by the Carter Scalperator—also is 
used successfully as a cleaning machine at the head of the bean 
cleaning stream. 


A SPECIAL FOLDER deals with de-hulling operations and 
cleaning operations. Write today. 


PSSOeSesSeeSseeeeseasurerenrws 


Simon-Carter Co. 
689 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


Please send Soybean Folder SB-1. 


SIMON-CARTER CO. 


689 19th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


Sterling 9-2417 NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 
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HONORARY LIFE award is presented to Dr. E. E. Hartwig by ASA 
vice president Charles V. Simpson, at left. Jake Hartz, Jr., also 
in the picture, introduced Dr. Hartwig. At right, Mr. Simpson pre- 


Honorary Life 


Dr. E. E. Hartwig 


THE RECENT rapid growth of soy- 
bean production in the southern 
United States has been truly re- 
markabie. 

Edgar E. Hartwig is probably as 
much responsible for that growth as 
any one man. His soybean work has 
made him known, not only here in 
the United States, but worldwide. 
He is known in many lands other 
than ours. Our Japanese friends tell 
us his work has been very beneficial 
to the farmers in Japan. 

Dr. Hartwig was born in 1913 at 
Wheaton, Minn. He received his 
bachelor of science degree from the 
University of Minnesota and his 
doctor of philosophy degree from 
the University of Illinois. 

He was associated with the sweet 
clover breeding project at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the water- 
melon and Sea Island cotton breed- 
ing program at the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station before 
joining the southern soybean im- 
provement program in cooperation 
with the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in: 1943: 

In January 1949 he became co- 
ordinator of the southern soybean 
improvement program at the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, Miss., which position he still 
holds. 

Dr. Hartwig has had a major part 
in the development and release of 
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the following southern soybean va- 
rieties: Roanoke, Jackson, Dorman, 
Lee, Hood and Hill. In recent years 
more than 90% of the soybean acre- 
age in the Midsouth has been 
planted to these varieties. In 1959, 
more than 95% of the soybean acre- 
age in Mississippi was in four of 
these varieties. 

Dr. Hartwig’s contributions to the 
soybean industry have not been 
limited to plant breeding. His stud- 
ies have increased fundamental 
knowledge of genetics, plant nutri- 
tion, diseases, and plant response to 
environment. 

His research on time of planting 
soybeans showed the advantage of 
delaying planting until early May. 
This knowledge has been one of the 
major contributing factors for in- 
creased yields and successful pro- 
duction of soybeans in the South. 

Despite an extensive research and 
testing program, he is never too 
busy to discuss soybeans with inter- 
ested producers or processors. His 
correspondence is worldwide and 
his publications are regarded as 
classics. 

In recognition of his contributions 
to American agriculture, Dr. Hart- 
wig was awarded the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture superior service 
award in 1956. 


Dr. Frederick Dimmock 


MANY OF. THE early varieties of 
soybeans that have been developed 
as the result of the work of Dr. 
Frederick Dimmock of Ottawa are 
of great importance in the northern 
United States as well as Canada. 

Dr. Dimmock was born at Edg- 
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sents the life award to Dr. Frederick Dimmock. In back is K. A. 
Standing, Chatha 
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ware, Middlesex County, England, 
in 1896, and came to Canada at the 
age of 15. 

From 1916 to 1919 he served in 
France with the Canadian Engi- 
neers. 

He received his BSA degree at 
McGill University in 1923, his MSA 
degree in 1925, and his PhD at the 
University of Nebraska in 1947. 

Dr. Dimmock served as assistant 
agrostologist at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Harrow, Ontario, 
from 1923 to 1928, and was trans- 
ferred to the forage crops division, 
Experimental Farms Service, Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture at 
Ottawa, Ontario, in 1928. He has 
been in charge of the soybean and 
corn breeding programs at Ottawa 
since 1928. 

Dr. Dimmock has effectively car- 
ried on research in soybean im- 
provement in Canada. He has had 
charge of the program of soybean 
investigations for the Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture since it was 
initiated in 1924. During the 6 years 
he was at Harrow he developed and 
distributed A. K. (Harrow), and 
later Harman, the selection of which 
he began at Ottawa. 

The program of soybean research 
which he initiated at Ottawa has 
resulted in the development and dis- 
tribution of the following early- 
maturing varieties of soybeans, most 
of them from hybridization: Man- 
darin (Ottawa), Capital, Kabott, Pa- 
goda, Comet, Acme, and Merit. 
These varieties have contributed 
greatly to the development of a suc- 
cessful soybean industry in Canada, 
and have been of great importance 
in the northern United States, 
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LEASE THIS GRAINVAYOR 
TO LOAD OUT YOUR GRAIN... 


Pee noe 


WITHOUT TYING UP A CENT OF CAPITAL! 


Now you can load out any building lock, stock, 
and barrel for an average cost of only 4¢ a bushel 
. - - including fuel and labor. 


This new Grainvayor AIR/MASTER conveys up 
to 4000 bushels per hour . . . moves it to heights 
of 150 feet or more . .. over distances greater 
than 500 feet. One man handles the entire oper- 
ation, moves the AIR/MASTER easily from one 
job to another. 


Best of all, it conditions your grain as it’s con- 





MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


Phone: Streator 2-2176 Established 1911 
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veyed. A special vacuum-controlled cleaner wili 
automatically remove dust, rodent pellets, weevil- 
cut kernels, live insects, and musty storage odors. 
Your grain grades out better to give you maximum 
profit protection. Test weight is usually increased 
on small grains, 


Now, for the first time, you can lease this AIR 
MASTER or other Grainvayor models on a simple 
plan that frees your capital for other expenses and 
enables you to write off all lease payments as fully 
tax deductible. 


. . . mail this coupon today for complete information on 
the new AIR/MASTER and other Grainvayor models. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
1627 S. Ilinois St., Streator, Illinois 
Please send me complete information on the new AIR /MASTER. 


Give me details about... [ Leasing (© Purchasing Plans 


Name. 





Firm____ 





Address. 
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How Blaw-Knox helps the 


PLANTS built by Blaw-Knox Company extract 
more soybeans than all other plants combined. 
PROCESSES, setting standards of excellence in 
the industry, include: Rotocel extraction for han- 
dling 100 to 1800 tons of soybeans a day ® unique 
desolventizing-toasting with efficient steam use, 
fewer moving parts ® production of 80% soluble 
protein meal through vapor desolventizing and 
vacuum deodorization of meal ¢ continuous deo- 
dorization of soybean oil with full vacuum opera- 
tion, and minimum entrainment losses. 


soybean industry grow... 


SERVICES for projects both large and small: 
process investigation and development ® econom- 
ic evaluation © engineering studies and pilot plant 
operation ® engineering, procurement, construc- 
tion and initial operation. EXPERIENCE like 
this can work for you in plant construction, expan- 
sion, or modernization. For information, write Blaw- 
Knox Company, with headquarters in Pittsburgh; 
branch offices located in New York; Haddon 
Heights, N. J.; Washington, D. C.; Birmingham; 
Chicago; Houston; and San Francisco. 


Chemical Plants Division 


BLAW-KNOX 
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THE News _ IN BRitF 


THE CROP, MARKETS AND OTHER ITEMS OF NOTE 


Record 
World 
Exports 


Research 
Grant to 
Italy 


A record 8.9 million short tons of fats, oils, and oilseeds, fat or oil 
equivalent, is expected to enter world trade channels in 1960, represent- 
ing a 3% increase from the previous record of 1959, according to Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The United States 
will supply a record proportion—about one-third—of the world’s trade in 
fats and oils, This is about 3% higher than the previous high in 1959. 


World shipments of soybeans and soybean oil probably will be at least 
10% above last year mainly because of the heavy movement of U. S. soy- 
beans and soybean oil. 


World production of fats, oils, and oilseeds in 1960 is also forecast at 
an alltime high, probably reaching 31.4 million tons. Output will be 
slightly larger than the previous record of 1959. 


Brazil expects to harvest 8.1 million bushels of soybeans from about 
383,000 acres this season, reports U. S. Department of Agriculture. This is 
a record crop and a third larger than the 5.9 million bushels grown on 
289,000 acres last year. Contributing to this year’s record production are 
relatively good prices, encouragement by the industry, and disappointment 
with recent wheat crops. 

At present Brazil has light vegetable oil situation and a strong demand 
for soybeans. 

The livestock bureau of the Agriculture-Forestry Ministry of Japan 
has asked the Japanese government for imports totaling 50,000 metric 
tons of soybean meal for September-October arrival, according to the 
Japanese American Soybean Institute. The import price would be set at 
$75 CIF for Soviet meal and $85 CIF for U. S. meal. 

Soybean acreage in Hokkaido, the main soybean-growing area of 
Japan, is down by 25,000 acres this year, JASI reports. The trend is to 
more profitable crops in the area. 

USDA has announced issuance of an authorization to Colombia to 
purchase up to $945,000 worth of soybean or cottonseed oil under P. L. 480, 
or about 3,000 metric tons. Sales contracts made between Aug. 4 and 
Aug. 31 were eligible for financing, and shipments may be made until 
Sept. 30. 

USDA has announced agreement with Taiwan to provide for sale of 
$400,000 worth of soybean oil or cottonseed oil—about 3 million pounds. 
Sales will be made by private traders and purchase authorizations will be 
announced later. 

The Soybean Council of America will participate in the coming trade 
fair in Salonika, Greece, Sept. 4-25. Paul Klinefelter, manager of the 
Central Iowa Bean Mill, and former vocational agricultural instructor at 
Gladbrook, Iowa, will represent the Council at the fair. Paul left for 
Greece the last of August. 


A grant to the National Institute of Nutrition, Rome, Italy, for study 
of the adaptability of soybeans as a protein supplement in important 
Italian foods was announced in late August by the USDA. 


The grant of $73,625 will finance a 4-year study of the admixture of 
soybean protein products with wheat flour in the manufacture of such 
edible paste products as spaghetti and macaroni, staple foods in Italy. 
The grant is under P. L. 480, and the research is administered under 
USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Research Service. 





Changed In the past 3 or 4 years the seasonal price pattern for soybeans has 
Price changed, according to George W. Kromer, agricultural economist in USDA’s 
Pattern A>ricultural Marketing Service in the August 1960 Agricultural Situa- 
tion. Prices farmers receive for soybeans don’t move up and down during 
the season as much as they used to. The rise from the seasonal low to 
the seasonal high has been much less than it used to be, according to Mr. 
Kromer. For example, during the last four seasons, the rise from a low 
in October to a high in May has averaged 13¢ a bushel or only 7%. But 

in the seven seasons before then, prices rose an average 55¢ or 23%. 

Soybean prices have also reached their peak sooner—in April instead 
of May—and a large part of the rise has been occurring in January, says 
Kromer. 

Several developments have contributed to these changes in the seasonal 
pattern of soybean prices. Soybean production has expanded more rapidly 
than market outlets. Prices to farmers have averaged close to the support 
price which has been lowered in recent years. 

The soybean movement from farms takes place rather quickly after 
harvest but marketings have slowed some in the past few years. Because 
of favorable storage gains in earlier years, many farmers shifted to farm 
storage and later marketings. Consequently, soybean prices have not 
fluctuated as widely as in prior years. 

The flattening seasonal price pattern for soybeans which has evolved 
in recent years along with a maturing soybean industry has reduced the 
profitability of farm storage. Factors tending to lend more stability to 
the seasonal swing in soybean prices include (1) more adequate storage 
facilities, (2) the price support program for soybeans and (3) increased 
participation in the futures market. 

See the price forecast for the coming marketing year by T. A. 
Hieronymus on page 62. 


The largest crusher of soybeans in the Netherlands has identified seed 
of crotalaria in two different cargoes of U. S. soybeans received in that 
country, and will refuse henceforth to accept delivery on any shipment of 
soybeans in which any amount of crotalaria seed is found, according to 
Geo. M. Strayer, American Soybean Association executive vice president. 

Crotalaria seed, which is somewhat smaller than soybean seed, is high- 
ly toxic to poultry and livestock. East Coast processors some months 
ago announced they would refuse to buy lots of soybeans in which any 
amount of crotalaria seed was found. “This apparently diverted the lots 
of soybeans refused by processors to the export channels,” said Mr. 
Strayer. 

“Let’s not jeopardize our export markets for soybeans by shipping 
cargoes which will be refused by buyers. Infestation with crotalaria 
covers only a small area, and only a small portion of the farms in that 
area.” 


Organize The Ontario Soybean Growers Marketing Board has embarked on a 
Canadian program to unite all Ontario commodity groups in a common fight for 
Groups 5 better price support structure, according to Canadian newspapers. Board 
officials estimate that a 1¢-a-pound tariff on soybeans imported into Canada 
would mean a $2.46-per-bushel price for growers. They want com- 
parable protection against imported meal and oil but say the biggest 
problem is to get commodity groups together to establish a better price 

structure, according to newspaper reports. 
This year’s Canadian soybean crop is expected to be 87% of the normal 

crop, estimated at 6.4 million bushels. 


Two deaths and widespread illness following eating a new margarine 
product are reported from the Netherlands. Cause of the illness is now 
under study. The product has been withdrawn from the market. 
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e STORAGE 


e BLENDING 


e DRUMMING 


e DISTRIBUTION 


TERMINAL CORP. 


BULK LIQUIDS 


* 
HOUSTON, TEXAS NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Address Inquiries To: 


P.O. Box 52—Galena Park, Texas 
Telephone — Houston — GLendale 3-6301 
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Simpson New ASA President: 
Sullivan, Hammer Are Directors 


CHARLES V. SIMPSON, Waterville, 
Minn., was elected president of the 
American Soybean Association at 
the close of the 40th annual conven- 
tion in Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 23. He 
succeeds Carle G. Simcox, Assump- 
tion, Ill., who has been a conscien- 
tious servant of the soybean pro- 
ducers’ organization during the past 
year. 

Hubert Baker, Dalton City, IIL. 
was elected vice president, succeed- 
ing Mr. Simpson. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, was reelected execu- 
tive vice president. 

Two new members elected to the 
board of directors were Hays Sulli- 
van, Burdette, Ark., and Joe W. 
Hammer, Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. 
Sullivan’s election was in recogni- 
tion of the increasing importance of 
Arkansas as a soybean-producing 
state, and increased the number of 
Arkansas directors to two. Mr. Sul- 
livan lives in Mississippi County, 
now the nation’s No. 1 soybean-pro- 
ducing county. Last year Arkansas 
boasted three of the four top pro- 
ducing counties in the nation, and 
ranked fourth in soybean produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Hammer is a member of the 
board of directors of the National 
Corn Growers Association and of the 
U. S. Feed Grains Council. With his 
election, Iowa is represented by 
three directors. 

Richard Smith, Tilbury, Ontario, 
was elected a director to the ASA 


NEWLY ELECTED officers and directors. 
Top picture: President Charles V. Simpson 
and Vice President Hubert Baker; second 
picture: Executive Vice President Geo. M. 
Strayer; third from top: new directors Hays 
Sullivan and Joe W. Hammer; bottom: 
new Canadian director Richard Smith. 


board by Ontario Soya-Bean Grow- 
ers Marketing Board to succeed Wil- 
liam M. Wallace, Woodslee, Ontario, 
who was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident July 5. 

Directors reelected to 2-year terms 
were Strayer; Howard L. Roach, 
Plainfield, Iowa; O. H. Acom, War- 
dell, Mo.; John Butterfield, Pana, 
Ill.; Walter M. Scott, Jr., Tallulah, 
La.; Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
and David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio. 

Holdover directors are Baker; 
Simpson; Simcox; Chester B. Biddle, 
Remington, Ind.; John W. Evans, 
Montevideo, Minn.; Harry Gatton, 
Jr., Rumsey, Ky.; Jake Hartz, Jr., 
Stuttgart, Ark.; Glen Myers, Mem- 
phis, Mo.; and John Sawyer, Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

Twenty-six states and Italy, Spain, 
Israel, Japan, India and Canada 
were represented at the convention, 
which was held jointly with the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Associ- 
ation and the National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council Aug. 22 
and 23. Over 700 were in attendance. 

Glenn Pogeler, chairman of the 
Processor board, was toastmaster at 
the first annual joint banquet of the 
three groups. Musical numbers at 
the banquet were furnished by the 
Sally Skipper Combo. 

The reception preceding the ban- 
quet was sponsored by the Processor 
Association. And the ladies luncheon 
at the John Gerber Co. was spon- 
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Growers and processors had a joint registration desk for the first time this year. Seated at 
for left Mr. and Mrs. Geo. McCulley register ASA convention attendants; and at far right 
Johanna C. Glaman and Irma Crouse register processors for NSPA meeting. 
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Dave Wing of Ohio makes a point at Soybean Council smoker. 
In front seats at right are Hiroshi Nakamura of Japan and 
Geo. M. Strayer, ASA executive vice president. 


Processors Tom Veblen and John Mogush 
of Cargill, inc., and grower Jim Young, 
Crawfordsville, Ark. 


G. A. Hale, Burdette, Ark., seedsman; and 
agronomists C. E. Caviness, Arkansas, and 
E. E. Hartwig, Mississippi. 


ASA’s president Carle Simcox and 
executive vice president Geo. M. 
Strayer, and Soybean Council presi- 
dent Howard L. Roach, with Langs- 
ton Bag Co.’s hostess Jo Miller, in 


Council booth. Miss Miller wore a 
dress made from a feed sack. 
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—Convention pho- 
tos by G. W. Sipe, 
Kent Pellett, Dave 
Bramson, and 
Arun Chhabra 
Read from left to 
right on all 
photos. 


lowa processors Charles Hanson, Shel- 


Hugh J. Learnin, Worthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass.; Ray Fledderman, Archer- 
Daniels-Midiand Co., Cincinnati; Wendell 
W. Griffith, Capital City Products Co., 
Columbus; and Wm. A Hansen, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Chicago. 


Lacy D. Richeson, New Orleans; Richard 
Smith, Tilbury, Ontario; and Ken Standing, 
Chatham, Ontario. 


don; and Clifford Gregory, Dike. 


ASA directors: ©. H. Acom, Wardell, 
ill.; Carle G. Simcox, Assumption, Ill., retiring president; and John W. 
Evans, Montevideo, Minn. 


Mo.; John Butterfield, Pana, 


Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean Cor 
Blytheville, Ark. 


Albert Dimond, Farmer City Grain Co., 
Lovington, Ili.; Walter W. Goeppinger, 
U. S. Feed Grains Council, Boone, lowa. 


Howard McWard, 

Chicago; J. L. Krider, Central Soya Co., 
Decatur, Ind.; R. W. Fischer, Soybean 
Council, Waterloo, lowa. 
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Banquet entertainment was furnished by the Sally Skipper Combo. 
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Head table, the first annual ASA-NSPA joint banquet: Mrs. Charles V. 


St 





Simpson; Geo. M. Strayer, ASA tive vice pr 
managing director, National Soybean Crop Improvement Council; Mrs. 
Geo. M. Strayer; Chas. V. Simpson, ASA vice president; Mrs. R. G. 
Houghtlin; Howard L. Roach, president Soybean Council of America; 


sored by the Memphis soybean proc- 
essors. 


Council Board 

Mr. Baker was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Soybean Council of America, Inc., 
succeeding Mr. Simcox. 

Other producer members on the 
board who were reappointed were: 
Evans; Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz 
Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark.; John Saw- 
yer, London, Ohio; Simpson; Roach; 
Wing; Chester B. Biddle, Remington, 
Ind.; and Strayer. 

Glen Pogeler was named to the 
Council board by NSPA, replacing 
E. E. Rhodes. 


t; Ward Calland, 


treasurer. 


Processors Elect 


THE NATIONAL Soybean Proces- 
sors Association reelected all officers 
at their annual business meeting: R. 
G. Houghtlin, Chicago, president; 
Glenn Pogeler, Mason City, Iowa, 
chairman of the board of directors; 
Donald B. Walker, St. Louis, Mo., 
vice chairman of the board; William 
King Self, Marks, Miss., secretary; 
and Scott E. Cramer, Chicago, treas- 
urer. 

Ray Fiedler, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, was elected 
a member of the board of directors, 
succeeding Ralph Bruce, also of 
ADM. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Reported and Adopted by the Convention 


E IT RESOLVED by the Ameri- 

can Soybean Association in con- 
vention assembled at Memphis, 
Tenn., Aug. 22-23, 1960, that: 

We express our thanks to all 
speakers who have contributed their 
time and talent to the success of 
this meeting. 

We also wish to thank all commit- 
tees who have served this conven- 
tion, making necessary arrange- 
ments and plans for its success; the 
city of Memphis, Memphis Board of 
Trade, Memphis processors and the 
Hotel Peabody management and em- 
ployees for their wonderful hospi- 
tality. 

We extend our thanks to the peo- 
ple of the fats and oils division and 
the administrative officers of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agricu'ture for 
their cooperation in the promotion 
of soybeans and soybean products in 
the world markets. 


Domestic 
We oppose any program of acre- 
age diversion from other crops 
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whereby soybean production might 
be increased beyond our ability to 
find profitable markets. 


Research 

We take this opportunity to ex- 
press our thanks to Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the soybean 
research work being carried on, and 
urge that this program be expanded 
for research on soybeans in the 
fields of utilization, crop production 
and use of chemicals. 


Trade Relations 
1—We take this opportunity to 
thank the trade groups in Japan who 


Joke Hortz, Jr., chairman of the ASA resolu- 
tions committee. 


Mrs. Carle G. Simcox; Corle G. Simcox, ASA president; Mrs. Glenn 
Pogeler; R. G. Heughtlin, NSPA president; Mrs. Howard L. Roach; 
Glenn Pogeler, chairman of NSPA board; Donald B. Walker, vice chair- 
man of NSPA board; Mrs. Ward Calland; and Scott E. Cramer, NSPA 


have cooperated with the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute in the 
market development program on 
soybeans and urge their continued 
participation in such program. We 
also recognize the efforts which 
these trade groups have made on the 
initiation of the Automatic Alloca- 
tion system on soybean imports and 
we urge the continuation of these 
efforts until the free importation of 
U. S. soybeans is instituted by the 
Japanese government. 


2—It is recommended that the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of State, and their rep- 
resentatives in the GATT conference 
offer to reduce present import du- 
ties on soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts imported into the United States, 
provided, however, no duty is placed 
on American soybeans and soybean 
products moving into countries in 
which agreements are made. 


3—It is recommended that the 
American Soybean Association here- 
by endorse those church and charity 
foreign relief feeding programs 
which will acquaint peoples of other 
nations of the world with U. S. fats 
and oils and protein products. 


a—We further recommend that all 
possible effort be made to acquaint 
the World Health Organization, UNI- 
CEF, FAO and other organizations 
working in the international field 
with the value of soybeans, soybean 
protein, and soybean oil in establish- 
ing proper nutritional levels through- 
out the world. 

4—We commend the Soybean 
Council of America for their world- 
wide market development program 
on soybeans and soybean products 
and urge this program be further 
expanded. 


a—We commend the close cooper- 
ation between the several segments 
of the soybean industry in the Soy- 
bean Council program, and urge that 
increased efforts be made to enlarge 
the number of participants in this 
program.—Jake Hartz, Jr., chair- 
man, Walter M. Scott, O. H. Acom, 
John Butterfield, David G. Wing, 
John W. Evans, Glen Myers, and 
Hubert Baker. 
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CAPACITY WAY UP 

EFFICIENCY BETTER THAN EVER 
AUTOMATED OPERATION 

NEW SAFETY CONTROLS 


Now there’s a new meaning to drier value. 


With the development of Shanzer’s Thirti- 
eth Anniversary Drier, operators can achieve 
greatly increased bushels-per-hour output for 
far less than ever thought possible before. 

Capacity increases of 40 percent or more, 
based on model for model and drier invest- 
ment comparisons, are typical. Finished grain 
has a uniformly dried quality and precision 
reliability beyond even previous Shanzer 
standards; and automated operational con- 
venience and safety are further improved by 
Shanzer’s all new Drier Control Center. 

There never was a better time to decide 
on a drier, nor a better drier value to choose 
than the new Thirtieth Anniversary Drier 
from Shanzer. Call your Shanzer represent- 
ative, today. 
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Automated operation with maximum safety and 
convenience are incorporated in Shanzer’s new 
Drier Control Center. Electrical components are 
prewired at the factory for additional savings to 
the customer through reduced field wiring costs. 
Features include: automatic purging, ignition and 
temperature control; fused protection ahead of 
each motor starter; main entrance safety disconnect 
switch; and a complete “safety group” shutdown 
action covering high inlet temperature, high ex- 
haust temperature, flame, fan or power failure. 
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Go with Shangen in the Sixtier 
SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and manufacturers of stationary and portable Grain Driers, 
Bucket Elevators, Conveyors, Aspirating Cleaners and Manlift Elevators 


85 Bluxome Street °* San Francisco 7, California °¢ Phone SUtter 1-5200 
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Report of the President ............. + Carle G. Simcox 


All Commodity Groups Must 
Cooperate and Find New Approach 


THIS IS the 40th annual meeting 

of the American Soybean Associ- 
ation. It has been 40 years since the 
commercial production of soybeans 
started in the United States. I say 
to you that it was the leadership in 
our Association that caused the rapid 
development of this commodity. A 
commodity worth only a few thous- 
and dollars 40 years ago, but the 
1958 production sold for more than 
$1,100,000,000. 

We, here today, are not only in- 
terested in soybeans alone but the 
whole agricultural situation, so I 
shall dwell on this subject and later 
return to the soybean industry. 

The landholders of the nation are 
stockhoiders in the most vital and 
by far the greatest manufacturing 
concern in the world. There will 
never be a larger or more import- 
ant one. Human and animal life 
would cease to exist if the wheels 
of our industry ceased to turn. Our 
manufacturing plant operates 24 
hours each day of the year and has 
been operating thousands of years. 
We manufacture food and fiber. 

In our factory we have a power 
plant, a portable plant, the power 
of which exceeds by far all the com- 
bined power made by man. Our 
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plant travels through space from 
East to West. It is all under one 
roof, the ceiling of which is beauty 
to behold, and at night time is stud- 
ded with a large moon and billions 
of small electric lights. We have an 
automatic sprinkler system, and the 
most elaborate landscaping. In the 
earth below our factory is stored the 
many chemical elements necessary 
to produce plant life which the hu- 
man and animal life must have to 
exist. We inherited all these re- 
sources and power from the Grand 
Architect of the Universe. Our con- 
tinent inherited an abundance. 

Inherited money is more easily 
wasted than what we earn by the 
sweat and toil of our labors. Are we 
wasting our resources and power 
that we have inherited? Remember 
that “Ye are thy Brother’s keeper,” 
and let us hope that the day will 
come, and soon, that we can increase 
production in our factory and dis- 
tribute the products to the less for- 
tunate of the world. Until that time 
comes we must control production 
as all other manufacturers are do- 
ing. Prices will not control produc- 
tion—that has been proven. Re- 
cently I attended a meeting with 
more than 900 stockholders of our 
industry and they endorsed a man- 
datory control system. 

Controls in other industries are 
working well. Let us examine the 
petroleum industry. In several states 


we have oil proration whereby the 
producers can only produce a cer- 
tain amount of oil in a 30-day period. 
They can store the petroleum 
in its natural state cheaper than on 
top of the ground. Just recently one 
state was only producing 8% of its 
potential. They are making profits 
under controls. 

We have read about the 7 years 
of famine. A famine could be 
caused in the heavily populated 
areas of our nation, therefore we 
should always be prepared to meet 
these emergencies. At whatever 
cost, a food reserve must be carried 
at all times. If correctly handled 
this will not affect the price of our 
commodities that are produced an- 
nually. It is the surplus that gives 
us trouble. A commodity in surplus 
of only 5% will lower the price 20¢ 
or 25¢ per bushel. Under controls 
we will not have a surplus. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture should determine the required 
reserves necessary to meet emergen- 
cies. Production control should take 
effect when adequate reserves have 
been established. No reserves shall 
be held so long that they would be- 
come unfit for human consumption, 
but must be sold on the open mar- 
ket and at the same time replenish 
the reserve with fresh food by pur- 
chasing on the open market. Part 
of the feed grain reserve might be 
stored in the form of canned meats. 











4967 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators . Edible Oils 


Mulberry 1-6102—1-6103 
If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 





KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS (O., INC. 


Emporia, Kansas 


SUNFLOWER BRAND 


Soybean Oil Meal, 44% 
Solvent Hexane extracted oil 


Telephone: Dickens 2-7270 
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Phillips High Purity Normal Hexane 


is the premium solvent for oil seed processing 





Phillips modern production facilities, special handling 
procedures and stringent quality controls insure a 
uniform, premium quality solvent. And Phillips High 
Purity Normal Hexane costs no more than other 
Hexanes. Made especially for oil seed processing, this 
premium solvent gives you these extra benefits: 





@ Light and Heavy components have been reduced. 
—Easier removal from oil and meal 


—Better solvent recovery 


@ Specific Gravity has been lowered. 
—Less heat required to vaporize 
—Less coolant to condense 
@ Sulfur and Benzene content have been reduced. 
—No residual odor 
—Improved operations 
For immediate delivery from one of many convenient 
shipping points, call or write today. Complete informa- 
tion and samples are available on request. 





*85% Minimum Normal Hexane Content 


HIGH PURITY 


NORMAL 


Hexane 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 


Phone: FEderal 6-6600 





Can we develop foreign markets 
rapidly enough to absorb the ever- 
increasing production? I would say 
that we cannot, but with ample fi- 
nancing we can cut the time of de- 
veloping new markets by half. An 
educational program must be devel- 
oped in several foreign nations to 
demonstrate the value of soybeans. 
This will require sending animal 
feed technicians and nutritionists 
into these lands for a period of at 
jeast 2 years. Now, we have the 
problem of financing this program 
before us. 


To get these finances your board 
of directors of the American Soy- 
bean Association has made a study 
of the laws of several wheat states 
which required a checkoff of a frac- 
tion of a cent per bushel on every 
bushel of wheat sold. Most are of 
the opinion that this system should 
be by federal legislation rather than 
by state laws. With legislation of 
this kind we are keeping our hands 
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Alfred Horst, Buhler Mill Engineering Co.; 
and Robert Allewelt, USDA. 
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Dr. John Gray, Baton Rouge, La.; Mrs. 
David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


A. T. Ferrell's Floyd J. Sovey; Seedburo’s 
Rex Yocum. 
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out of the federal treasury. Our 
legislative committee has prepared 
a bill, a copy of which has been 
placed in the hands of each director 
for study. If time permitted I would 
like to read the bill at this time. 
If it is the wishes of the board the 
bill will be introduced in the next 
session of Congress. I ask you not 
to form an opinion pro or con on 
such legislation until you have made 
a study of it. 

This legislation I most enthusi- 
astically endorse. From the speech 
made last year by our President 
John Sawyer, I wish to quote, “If 
all soybean growers were aware of 
the work to be done and the tre- 
mendous benefits to be gained, and 
if they realized the necessity of co- 
ordinating and organizing our ef- 
forts to accomplish the things so 
badly needed, every soybean grower 
in United States would be an en- 
thusiastic and active member of our 
Association.” 

How can we get directly to the 
soybean growers that they may be 
aware of the work that is being 
done and that which is to be done? 

In our great manufacturing plant 
the question is, “Who are the di- 
rectors?” Are they our three major 
farm organizations? If so, the board 
is divided into three segments and 
most of the time is traveling in three 
directions. This action will get us 
nowhere. 

The workable rules and policies 
are going to be written by the grass- 
root stockholders and workers in 
our industry and not under political 
domination which would happen if 
written in Washington. 

Today, we have in our industry 
tens of thousands of university men 
with degrees in business administra- 
tion, science, engineering and many 
others who can do the job. We have 
the brains down on the farm. 

Most segments of our industry 
have not paid dividends for several 
years and we always want to put 
blame on someone. It is my belief 
that a great deal of our trouble is 
in our own leadership. The time is 
here that all agricultural commodity 
groups must cooperate and develop 
a new approach. 

We are in convention today to re- 
port how our industry is doing in 
the production of soybeans and to 
determine how it is to be oper- 
ated in the year ahead. There will 
be many problems to solve. Until 
the production of soybeans reached 
a volume of approximately 400 mil- 
lion bushels we were producing for 
our domestic market. Production 
beyond this figure must be sold in 


foreign markets, and to expand 
those markets the American Soy- 
bean Association in cooperation 
with the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice organized the Japanese Ameri- 
can Soybean Institute early in 1956. 
Our exports to Japan have increased 
every year, amounting to 18 million 
in 1956 and approximately 42 mil- 
lion from our 1959 production. In 
early 1957 the Growers Association 
and the Processors Association 
formed the Soybean Council of 
America to develop a greater market 
for soybeans in Europe. This too 
has been a very fruitful endeavor. 


The Council has made surveys 
in 40 nations many of which are po- 
tential markets for soybeans and 
soybean products. 

These programs have been fi- 
nanced by contributions from in- 
dividuals, the National Processors 
Association and segments of the 
grain trade. 

On behalf of the soybean produc- 
ers I wish to extend our thanks to 
all of you, not only for your finan- 
cial contributions but also your 
moral support and leadership. 

Through farm magazines we can 
reach more soybean producers than 
in any other channel; therefore I 
recommend that we ask for the priv- 
ilege of appearing before a meeting 
of the farm editors in some future 
meeting to relate our story. 

My third recommendation is that 
soybeans be made a basic com- 
modity. Being a basic commodity 
does not mean that we have to have 
acreage controls but can have if nec- 
essary. Being a basic, price sup- 
ports are mandatory. 

Our office facilities in Hudson, 
Iowa, are most inadequate and lo- 
eated far from the heart of the 
greater soybean production area, 
and far from many of the directors 
of the board. Because of the long 
miles of travel and the expense in- 
volved seldom does a director visit 
the office, in fact some have never 
seen it. 

My fourth recommendation is that 
the headquarters of the American 
Soybean Association be moved to a 
more accessible location in the heart 
of the soybean industry where ade- 
quate facilities can be had. I leave 
these recommendations in your 
hands and trust that you will give 
them consideration. 

It has been a very great pleasure 
to serve as an officer in this Associ- 
ation and for the help that has been 
given me, to all of you I wish to 
express my deepest appreciation.— 
Carle G. Simcox, president, Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. 
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Report of the Executive Vice President 


and Secretary-Treasurer . . . . Geo. M. Strayer 


Our Industry Can Go as 


Far 


QE YEAR ago as I reported to 

you at our convention in St. 
Louis we had the largest carryover 
of soybeans in history staring us in 
the face, but a crop that was smaller 
in bushelage than during the previ- 
ous year. Today we are not con- 
cerned with the problem of carry- 
over, for the quantity of soybeans 
remaining on hand on Sept. 30 of 
this year will be relatively small 
and inconsequential. In addition, 
crop forecasts indicate a crop about 
the same size or perhaps even 
smaller than a year ago, for the 1960 
crop is late and in poor condition. 


During this crop year we have en- 
joyed the largest export market on 
soybeans in the history of our in- 
dustry—it now appears we will ex- 
ceed the 130-million-bushel mark— 
20 million bushels more than a yea! 
ago. And the exports of oil and meal 
have also been sizable—the largest 
exports of meal in our history, and 
total exports of vegetable oils which 
are the highest in history, including 
a higher proportion sold for dollars. 
Total soybean oil movement has not 
been as high as hoped by some, for 
more cottonseed oil has gone into 
export channels. 


Total exports of soybeans this year 
will reach almost 25% of our total 
crop. In addition we will have ex- 
ported almost 25% of the oil pro- 
duced from that portion of the crop 
processed in the United States so 
that in terms of oil we will have 
exported almost 45% of our total 
crop. This, is my estimation, is an 
amazing record for a crop which 
had no export markets only 12 years 
ago! 

The U. S. soybean has truly be- 
come an international commodity! 
As I spoke to the International As- 
sociation of Seed Crushers at their 
annual conference in London just a 
month ago I became fully aware, 
after talking with a large number 
of people from a large number of 
places over the world, that we have 
a commodity that is very much in 
the limelight, and which has a great 
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as Our Vision Permits 


future ahead of it—if we capitalize 
on that future and do the work nec- 
essary to make those markets ours. 

For 4 years now the American 
Soybean Association has been con- 
ducting a market development proj- 
ect on soybeans in Japan. During 
that period of time we have seen 
the purchases of soybeans from the 
United States rise to double the pre- 
vious high marks. On July 1, 1960 
we signed a contract with Foreign 
Agricultural Service continuing that 
program for two more years or until 
July 1, 1962. Our close cooperation 
with the Japanese trade groups in 
the operation of the Japanese Amer- 
ican Soybean Institute has been in 
a great measure responsible for this 
increase. It has also been at least 
partially responsible for the deci- 
sion by the Japanese government 
that soybeans will be placed on the 
Automatic Allocation system of im- 
ports as of Oct. 1, 1960. As Mr. Ha- 
yashi has pointed out in his report, 
we anticipate that when this system 
is placed in operation the imports of 
U. S. soybeans into Japan will take 
another spurt, increasing by perhaps 
as much as 50% above present 
levels. 

During the past year the kitchen 
car project in Japan, which has been 
operated jointly with Western Wheat 
Associates, Inc., the successor to the 
Oregon Wheat League, has been re- 
newed for another year, and it is 
now scheduled to be discontinued as 
of Dec. 31, 1960. Disposal of the 
buses being used in the project is 
still to be decided—we are hopeful 
that some of them may be made 
available to us for operation by our 
cooperators in Japan. The JASI is 
still under the very capable leader- 
ship of Mr. S. Hayashi, who was our 
first employee in Japan, and we feel 
it has made remarkable progress in 
a number of fields. As a result of 
our JASI work the products made 
from soybeans are being really pro- 
moted through public relations and 
advertising campaigns now in Japan, 
and markets are being expanded far 
beyond previous levels because of it. 


In late September we will have 
with us in the United States a team 
of eight representatives of the Japan 
Shoyu Association. We have planned 
an itinerary for them that will take 
them through the production, har- 
vesting, marketing and processing 
phases of our industry so they will 
be thoroughly acquainted with 
U. S. soybeans when they return to 
their companies in Japan. They are 
coming under the auspices of JASI. 

Those of you who read the Soy- 
bean Digest regularly are familiar 
with some of the problems of qual- 
ity on soybeans we have encountered 
in Japan. Some of those problems 
have now been solved. Certainly our 
normal shipments are far more ac- 
ceptable than was true in past years. 
During the current year the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Welfare issued a 
ruling which established a maximum 
tolerance level on morning glory or 
bindweed seeds in soybeans im- 
ported into Japan. Last fall a few 
shipments were condemned, re- 
cleaning was required, and other ex- 
pense was involved. The tolerance 
level was placed at a very unrealis- 
tic figure, and Japanese authorities 
have recently apparently recognized 
this and relaxed enforcement of 
their ruling. At the same time, ship- 
ments going to Japan have been 
cleaner and the problem has not been 
as acute. 

This brings into focus the same 
problem that we have faced for a 
period of years, and which I have 
called to your attention on several 
previous occasions. Soybeans are 
now bought and sold on grades that 
were first promulgated for cereal 
grains, and which give no recogni- 
tion to the oil and protein content 
of the soybean crop. Portions of 
broken soybeans are still classified 
as foreign material, and the con- 
tinued handling of the same lot of 
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N. Hunt Moore, Memphis; E. M. James, technical consultant for the 
James Kelly, president Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh. 


Soybean Council; 


soybeans with the same grade desig- 
nation is almost an impossibility 
without recleaning. We must give 
proper recognition to the factors that 
establish the value of a bushel of 
soybeans, and we must develop 
grades or standards that will reflect 
values more accurately than today’s 
federal grades. This is one of our 
major problems and it must be 
solved. Until we develop realistic 
soybean grades that reflect the true 
values of the major ingredients of 
our crop we will not have a satis- 
factory basis of buying and selling. 
The very close working relation- 
ship between the American Soybean 
Association and the Soybean Coun- 
cil of America has been continued, 
as was reported a year ago. As the 
industrywide organization which 
was largely the result of activities 
by the American Soybean Associa- 
tion and members of the board of 
directors of this Association it is 
logical that the two organizations 
should work closely together, for 
their objective is the same—the pro- 
motion of markets for U. S. soy- 
beans and soybean products. The 
Council activities have been enlarged 
in area and in scope through the 
signing of the world agreement, 
which Howard Roach reported to 
you yesterday. The close working 
relationship must continue in order 
to make maximum use of the man- 
power and the facilities and the 
funds that are available to us. 
During the current fiscal year we 
have shown a net gain of nearly 500 
memberships in the Association. The 
gain has come in those states where 
soybean production is gaining most 
rapidly, in terms of percentage, most 
notably Arkansas. As has been the 
case during the recent years the 
state with by far the largest pro- 
duction of soybeans is the one where 
we have great difficulty in even 
holding our membership constant. 
Illinois and Indiana show net losses 
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grading branch. 


in membership this year, while Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas 
show nice net gains. We have devel- 
oped some direct mail techniques 
which we feel will bring greater 
results during this next year, and 
it is my belief that we will have 
some really outstanding results to 
report to you a year from now. 

Almost since the inception of the 
Soybean Digest we have employed 
as our advertising representative 
Mr. R. E. Hutchison of Chicago. 
Through the years he has become 
known to our advertisers and pros- 
pective advertisers as Mr. Soybean 
Digest, and he has commanded great 
respect and admiration from the 
many people with whom he has 
worked. During the period of years 
in which he has represented us Mr. 
Hutchison has had many helpers, 
but none of them commanded the 
respect nor achieved the results as 
did Mr. Hutchison. 

On Aug. 1 of this year Mr. Hutchi- 
son found it necessary to retire from 
active advertising solicitation. Last 
December he notified me of this, 
and during the intervening months 
I interviewed many men from dif- 
ferent companies who were inter- 
ested in handling our account. We 
have selected a Mr. Arthur Hutchi- 
son of Chicago—who, incidentally, 
is no relationship to R. E. Hutchison 
even though he does spell his name 
the same way—to represent us in 
the Midwest territory. Art Hutchi- 
son is here at the convention, and 
I hope that you will get acquainted 
with him while you are here. We 
have not, as yet, been able to make 
satisfactory arrangements in the 
Eastern territory, but we are work- 
ing on contacts there now. 

I do want to take this opportunity 
to publicly extend to R. E. Hutchison 
a most sincere vote of thanks for 
the manner which he has conducted 
himself during the 18 years he has 
represented the Soybean Digest and 


Agronomists Donald G. Hanway, Uni 
Maden, Kansas State College; and Hazen English of USDA’‘s grain 


of Nebraska, and E. L. 





the Soybean Blue Book. He has been 
advisor, counselor and confidant on 
advertising matters, and he has gone 
far beyond the necessities of busi- 
ness relationships all through that 
period of time. His wisdom and 
his counsel are going to be missed 
by us and by our advertisers. We 
want him to know that as he enjoys 
retirement those of us who have 
worked with him through the years 
will be thinking of him in terms of 
the contributions he has made to 
our progress. 

As we proceed with our advertis- 
ing sales during coming months we 
are hopeful that we can show the 
type of increase our industry now 
merits. Certainly there is a _ po- 
tential which is far above our pres- 
ent advertising level, but the Soy- 
bean Digest covers such a divergence 
of readers that we face problems in 
this area. We must show an increase 
in both advertising and in circula- 
tion if the Soybean Digest is to pay 
its own way. 

During recent months we lost one 
of our board members in an auto- 
mobile accident. Wm. M. Wallace of 
Woodslee, Ontario, Canada, who was 
selected by the Canadian growers 
to represent them on our board of 
directors was killed when his car 
stalled on a railroad crossing and 
was hit by a train. “Bill” had been 
with us on the board of directors 
only a year, but we had learned to 
know and respect him for his seri- 
ous consideration of the problems of 
Ontario and Canadian agriculture. 

This Association, and every grower 
of soybeans in the United States, 
owes a debt of gratitude to the 17 
men who serve on your board of 
directors. They serve without pay, 
take their time from their farming 
and business interests to attend 
board meetings and committee meet- 
ings, they go down to Washington 
to represent you in conferences and 
meetings and to testify before con- 
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gressional committees, and in most 
cases they receive little thanks for 
their efforts. These men have served 
you well, and they deserve your 
thanks. 

Your Association and every grow- 
er of soybeans also owes a big debt 
of gratitude to the nine men who 
represent the American Soybean As- 
sociation on the board of directors 
of the Soybean Council of America. 
Again serving without pay, and tak- 
ing their own time away from their 
own business enterprises, these men 
have served you well in board meet- 
ings, committee meetings and ne- 
gotiations with other groups. With- 
out these men who are willing to 
donate their valuable time to a cause 
in which they sincerely believe 
there would be no Soybean Council 
today. 


To members of the staff in the 
Hudson office I want to extend my 
personal thanks for their coopera- 
tion and their devotion to your in- 
terests. Through the years we have 
developed a staff which in turn has 
developed the techniques of carry- 
ing on your business with a mini- 
mum of expense and effort. In the 
editing, in the membership solicita- 
tion and in the business affairs we 
continue to make progress due to 
the efforts of your employees, They 
merit your thanks. 

Many people have contributed to 
the progress of your organization 
during the past year. I cannot begin 
to name all of them here, but to 
all concerned I want to say that it 
has been a pleasure to serve you as 
your executive officer, and I hope 
I may continue to have that pleasure 
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through a period of years. We have 
a great future ahead of the soybean 
industry of the United States if we 
are intelligent enough to capitalize 
on it. I hope we have the capabili- 
ties to turn opportunity into ac- 
tuality for we still have the two 
commodities most scarce in the 
world food economy—oil and pro- 
tein. Our Association and our indus- 
try can go as far as our vision, our 
foresight and our willingness to 
tackle the problems at hand will 
permit. Opportunity lies before us. 
We must take advantage of it. — 
Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice pres- 
ident and secretary-treasurer. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


Exhibitors and visitors at the convention 
booths (all read left to right): 

1—Hot Spot Detector, Inc.: Ken Fairburn, 
Hot Spot; Nelson Cornelius, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Bill Jones, Hot Spot. 

2—Langston Bag Co.: Jo Miller and David 
Parsons, son of R. G. Parsons, Columbian 
Steel Tank Co. 

3—Soybean Council of America. 

4—Signal Oil & Gas Co.: Howard L. Roach, 
Soybean Council president; Everett Riddle, 
Don Bezold, and J. Frank Taylor, all of Signal 
Gas. 

5—Aeroglide Corp.: E. $. Boraas and Joe 
Givens, Tri-County Co-op Soybean Association, 
Dawson, Minn.; Jim Kelly, president, Aero- 
glide. 

6—Columbian Steel Tank Co.: R. G. Parsons, 
Columbian; Fred Vinsett, Coop. Processing 
Association, Van Buren, Ark. 

7—Seedburo Equipment Co.: Rex Yocum, 
Seedburo; A. J. Jefferson, Allied Mills; Ed 
Purvis, Baldwin Oil Mills, Foley, Ala. 

8—Shanzer Manufacturing Co. and Dabney- 
Hoover Supply Co.: L. Joy Allien, Shonzer; 
Lehman A. Keith, Hermitage Feed Mills; Jim 
McCanless, McCanless & Co. 

9—Hubert Phelps Machinery Co.: N. Hunt 
Moore, N. Hunt Moore & Associates; Ivo 
Phelps, Jr., Phelps; Uriel Shalon, Oilseeds 
Crushing Pool, Haifa, Israel. 

10—California Spray-Chemical Co.: Howard 
lL. Roach; Hiroshi Nakamura, University of 
ee Hiromasa Tago, Mitsui & Co., Chi- 
cag 

11—A. T. Ferrell & Co.: Bill Wallace, Wal- 
lace Process Equipment Service; Meyer Turner, 
Webb, Miss.; Floyd J. Sovey, Ferrell. 

12——Urbana Laboratories: Arun Chhabra, 
the Soybean Digest; L. E. Manning, Urbana 
Labs. 

13—Myers-Sherman Co.: John Butterfield, 
Pana, Ill.; Loyall Barr, Myers-Sherman. 

14—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc.: Betty Sloan. 

15 k Chemical Division U.S. 
E. D. Heddens, North lowa Co- 
; Sheron Mc- 





Rubber Co.: 

operative Pr ti 

intyre, Naugatuck. — 
16—Crippen Manufacturing Co.: E. E. Hurst, 


Checkerboard Grain Co.; Vergil Frevert, Crip- 





pen. 

17—French Oil Mill Machinery Co.: Dean 
Bredesen, French; D. H. McVey, USDA; Gene 
Mason, French. 

18—¥V. D. Anderson Co.: D. W. Crane, An- 
derson; Ed Purvis. 

19—Burrows Equipment Co.: A. J. Loutch, 
Missouri Farmers Association; E. Db. Heddens, 
North lowa Cooperative Pr 9 
tion; John Wascoat, Burrows. 

20—Davenport Machine & Foundry Co.: 
Harry |. Carlson, Davenport; Joe Givens. 

21—The Soybean Digest: Art Hutchison, 
Digest advertising representative. 

22—Albert Dickinson Co.: Javier de Salas, 
Soybean Council; Prof. Varela, University of 
Granada, Spain. 

23—Simon-Carter Co.: £E. C. Anderson, 
Simon-Carter; Fritz Schiess, Buhler Mill En- 
gineering Co. 
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The Benefits to 
Producers of Hedging 


Through Futures 


By CONRAD LESLIE 


Commodity Market Analyst, 


Francis 1. 


THE TOTAL money value involved 

in all commodity trading on all 
futures markets in the United States 
during the fiscal or 12-month crop 
year of 1957-58 was $38 billion. It is 
interesting to note that the total 
value of all stocks traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange for the calen- 
dar year 1957 was $27% billion, or 
$10% billion less. 


In spite of this, all too often the 
average citizen’s impression of those 
who trade in commodity futures is 
that they are gamblers. The public 
seldom recognizes corporations such 
as General Mills, Procter & Gamble, 
General Foods, Quaker Oats, Ralston 
Purina and others whose securities 
are generally viewed as being of 
excellent quality for investment pur- 
poses, as traders in commodity 
futures. The average American has 
yet to realize that without futures 
markets available for hedging pur- 
poses he would probably have to pay 
a higher price for such basic food 
items as bread, margarine, shorten- 
ing, breakfast cereals, pastries, eggs, 
poultry, beef and pork. 


Without the insurance against in- 
ventory price fluctuations offered by 
hedging in futures, all companies 
which handle, store or process farm 
commodities would be forced to in- 
crease the prices of the items they 
merchandise, or reduce the prices 
they pay for commodities by an 
amount sufficient to cover any in- 
ventory losses which might occur 
during the period of ownership. 


Commodity exchanges perform 
their functions each day so effi- 
ciently and smoothly that, unfortu- 
nately, they usually come to the at- 
tention of the general public only 
during those few times in which 
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they are investigated by a congres- 
sional committee as a result of con- 
sumer complaints following a period 
of sharp price rise, or the result of 
producer complaints following a pe- 
riod of sharp price decline. Actually, 
because there is no limit to the 
quantity than can be traded on an 
exchange, and also because auction 
markets are very sensitive and begin 
to discount and reflect changes in 
fundamentals as they start to de- 
velop, their existence tempers price 
movements rather than aggravates 
them. 


Imagine what would happen to 
prices if only a few interests corner- 
ed the cash soybean market late in 
a year of shortage, and buyers did 
not have a futures market available 
in which they could protect their 
needs. By the same token, imagine 
how distressed prices could become 
if all cash buyers were filled up dur- 
ing a period of unusual price decline 
and a few business failures forced 
additional liquidation with no fu- 
tures markets available for hedging. 
What chaos would develop at har- 
vest time in a year of a 650-million- 
bushel bean crop or a 475-million- 
bushel crop without a futures mar- 
ket! Unfortunately, because of a 
lack of understanding, many are in- 
clined to think that traders in fu- 
tures are gamblers. 


Producers Speculate 


Commodities are necessary for the 
survival of society. Therefore, those 
who produce commodities and there- 
by speculate on the price which will 
be received when they can be mar- 
keted, as well as those who take over 
ownership after the commodity has 
been marketed and speculate by this 
ownership until it is consumed, both 
serve you and me and all of society 
through their assumption of econom- 
ic risks. 


This is in distinct contrast from 


gambling where the toss of a coin or 
the deal of a deck of cards is not a 
requirement for the survival of 
society and where the outcome is 
purely the result of chance. Those 
who create risks in such fashions 
and at whatever time they desire 
are gamblers. Again, gamblers are 
not essential and do not benefit 
society while speculators (or owners 
of property) are essential and do 
serve society. 

Our country was originally found- 
ed by speculators who were more 
generally recognized as Pilgrims. 
Columbus was a speculator. All of 
our great Americans—George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Thomas Edison—were 
speculators. Those of us who decided 
last spring between the planting of 
corn or of oats or of soybeans were 
speculators. Those of us who hold 
government bonds or place money 
in savings accounts are speculating 
on the purchasing power of the 
dollars we will receive when these 
are liquidated. Students speculate 
when they choose their life’s work. 
Bankers speculate on the ability of 
their borrowers to pay off loans. 
Since all of us are planning and 
speculating on the length of time 
we will live, are not all of us spec- 
ulators? 

Fellow speculators, let us proceed 
together and mutually determine the 
benefits available to us through the 
use of the futures markets. 

First, we should recognize that 
commodity futures exchanges are 
little more than modern versions of 
the oldest form of trade between 
people, the village market place. 
Commodity exchanges are merely 
roofs under which the buyers and 
sellers of futures contracts meet and 
conduct their business. Commodity 
exchanges do not take positions in 
either the cash or futures markets 
nor do they determine prices. For 
the benefit of both buyers and sell- 
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ers, in order to establish uniformity 
of procedures as well as financial 
responsibility, the membership bod- 
ies do determine and publish rules 
and regulations relative to the man- 
ner in which business is to be con- 
ducted on each exchange. If you are 
financially responsible and of good 
moral character, you may become 
a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade today at a cost of about $5,000. 

In addition to offering physical 
facilities for the conduct of cash and 
futures business, each exchange 
maintains a clearing department to 
record the futures transactions of 
the members. This department also 
makes certain that the positions of 
all the members are fully covered 
with an adequate cash margin de- 
posit irrespective of whether the po- 
sitions are held by the members or 
by the members for their clients. 

All transactions which take place 
on an exchange must be open and be 
made by public outcry and by free 
competitive auction-type buying and 
selling. As purchases and sales take 
place, prices are recorded and clear- 
ly posted for each buyer and seller 
to see. In addition, all year long this 
price information is quickly distrib- 
uted throughout the country and the 
world in order that we may all use 
it as a guide for our own decisions, 
whether we be a producer or a proc- 
essor or a consumer. Commodity 
exchanges also collect and compile 
and distribute reliable statistical 
information relative to the commod- 
ities traded. 

After understanding the functions 
of an exchange, we should next be 
thoroughly familiar with the futures 
contract. A futures contract is an 
agreement effected on an organized 
exchange for the purchase or sale of 
a definite amount of an actual com- 
modity, to be delivered (generally 
done through the transfer of a ware- 
house receipt) only during a speci- 
fied period in the future. 

The membership of an exchange 
determines in which months futures 
contracts will be traded. Usually 
those months selected are important 
periods of time relative to the com- 
modity being traded. On the Board 
of Trade, December is chosen be- 
cause it is the month when Lake 
navigation closes. July is traded 
because it is an important harvest- 
ing month, etc. 


The price level at which futures 
trade is determined by the actions 
of the buyers and sellers. There is 
no such thing as a perfect vacuum 
because outside influences and 
market opinions are constantly at 
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work, but if there were such a thing 
as a perfect vacuum, then a futures 
price would represent the current 
cash price of grain stored in a local 
Chicago elevator plus_ storage 
charges, insurance and _ interest 
charges to the delivery month. If 
cash soybeans on Oct. 1 sell in store 
at a Chicago elevator at $2.10 then 
in theory, since there are 3 months 
to Jan. 1, if the cost of storage, etc., 
is 1%¢ per month, then January 
soybean futures (with no other in- 
fluences acting on the price) should 
be trading on the floor of the Board 
of Trade at 214%¢, 210¢ plus 4%%¢. 
Using the same basis of 1%¢ per 
month, by adding charges for 2 more 
months we find that March beans 
should be selling at 217%¢. 


Characteristics 


The main characteristics of a grain 
futures contract on the Chicago 
Board of Trade are: 


1—The unit of trading is 5,000 
bushels. (Every 1¢ price move, 
therefore, equals $50.) Job lots of 
1,000 bushels are also traded but in 
a much smaller volume. 


2—Delivery to satisfy the con- 
tracts may only be made during the 
final month of trading in any par- 
ticular contract. 


3—The seller, only, has the privi- 
lege of selecting the time during the 
final month, the location in a Chi- 
cago licensed warehouse from which 
he will issue his warehouse receipt, 
and the grade which he will deliver. 
It is well to note that the great bulk 
of the positions in futures contracts 
are settled or liquidated by offset- 
ting purchases or sales, usually be- 
fore the month for delivery arrives. 
In other words, if you were long a 
contract of March soybeans, unless 
you wanted to physically acquire 
possession of soybeans in Chicago 
you would probably sell out your 
contract before the first possible 
delivery day of March. If you were 
short March, you would probably 
buy back an offsetting contract be- 
fore you were required to deliver 
soybeans, at some time during the 
month of March, against your origi- 
nal sale. 


4—Futures contracts may remain 
open for months. Also, each broker 
or trader is obligated to transact his 
business with the first party accept- 
ing his terms. These facts require 
that both buyer and the seller should 
have the right to protect himself 
against the other’s failure. Through 
the use of cash margins, usually 
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With low-cost Butler Giant Bins! 


Versatile Butler Giant Bins make excellent additional stor- 
age facilities. Available in sizes holding from 3,600 to 36,- 
400 bushels of grain, these big bins are pre-engineered by 
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Tight-fitting bolted steel panels keep grain dry, clean, 
and firesafe; eliminate weather, insect and rodent damage. 
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amounting to about 10% of the total 
price, another important element of 
dependability is added to the con- 
tract. 


After we understand the general 
characteristics of a futures contract, 
since there are two methods by 
which producers generally utilize 
futures, we must be certain that we 
understand what is involved in a 
short sale. A short sale is the act of 
selling a futures contract at a price, 
following which at a later time and 
price the seller buys another futures 
contract thereby offsetting the first 
sale. 


On Aug. 20 you sold a November 
soybean contract at a price of $2.25, 
thereby establishing a short position 
in the market. If the market acted 
as expected and you bought a 
November contract on Oct. 1 at $2.15, 
thereby offsetting your original sale 
of $2.25, you have initiated and com- 
pleted a short sale and made a prof- 
it of 10¢, or on a 5,000-bushel con- 
tract, a profit of $500. On the other 
hand, if the price did not do as you 
anticipated and you covered your 
position on Oct. 1, at $2.30, you have 
initiated and completed a short sale 
but at a loss of 5¢ or $250 per con- 
tract. 


How Producers Apply 


Now that we have discussed the 
role of the exchange, the futures 
contract, and the nature of a short 
sale, let us examine how producers 
of soybeans apply all these facts to 
their operations. As we have men- 
tioned previously, the customary 
harvesting patterns for grains and 
soybeans are such that a year’s pro- 
duction becomes available to be 
stored or marketed during a 5-to-8- 
week period each season. This 
usually results in pressure on the 
price structure (as long as the pro- 
duction outlook remains favorable) 
some 4 to 6 weeks prior to the start 
of harvesting. It also means that 
after the harvest has been stored, 
prices normally begin to firm in 
keeping with the disappearance and 
consumption of those supplies avail- 
able in free market’ channels, 
depending of course on the relation- 
ship of the price to the loan. It is 
these two seasonal price patterns, 
pressure as harvesting approaches 
and firmness after harvesting has 
been completed, towards which pro- 
ducers should direct their major 
attention. 

On Aug. 1 the November soybean 
contract sold at $2.19% or 14%¢ over 
the Chicago loan price of $2.05. Tom 
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Jones notes that whereas his fields 
usually yield 10,000 bushels, on that 
particular date his fields look excep- 
tionally good and with normal 
August weather he may produce 
12,500 bushels. He also notes that it 
has just rained throughout the Corn- 
belt and that the outlook is favor- 
able in nearly all of the other major 
states. Tom Jones decides he would 
like to sell the big portion of his 
production at 14¢ over the loan. He 
therefore phones his broker and 
hedges 10,000 bushels of soybeans, 
by selling two November contracts, 
at $2.19. The crop continues to im- 
prove, weather is ideal, and the 
August crop estimate of 555 million 
bushels is raised until on the first 
of October a crop of 580 million 
bushels is indicated. On Oct. 15, 
when Tom Jones harvests his soy- 
beans, he buys in his futures at $2 
or 5¢ under the loan basis Chicago 
and thereby grosses 19¢ on his short 
sale, or $1,900 on his two contracts. 
In addition, he stores his beans on 
his farm, takes out a loan of $1.90 
and then sells his soybeans later in 
the cash market at $1.90, when the 
cash basis firms in its usual post- 
harvest pattern. The net result of 
his utilization of the futures market 
was an added profit of $1,900. 


Let us examine what would hap- 
pen if prices increased instead of de- 
clined after he sold 10,000 bushels 
(two contracts) of November soy- 
beans on Aug. 1 at $2.19. Let’s 
assume that during the period of the 
next 10 days very little happened, 


but at the end of that time reports 
began to be heard that high tem- 
peratures were causing the crop to 
go back in Missouri. Prices start to 
rise and Tom decides that the price 
action is indicating that he may get 
a better price than 14¢ over the loan. 
When November sells at $2.25, he 
covers his short futures position and 
thus, by lifting his short hedge, re- 
establishes a long position in the 
market (which is in the form of un- 
harvested soybeans). His action re- 
sults in a loss of 6¢ or $600 on his 
hedge, but assuming cash beans have 
also increased 6¢, which offsets his 
hedging loss, at that point he has 
still netted 14¢ over the loan or the 
price which he initially felt was a 
satisfactory return. 

Crop conditions continue to de- 
cline. Tom’s crop also begins to go 
back and he now believes that his 
production will be 7,500 bushels 
instead of 12,500. The Galvin esti- 
mate on Sept. 5, as well as Ward 
Calland’s estimate, both indicate a 
crop of only 525 million bushels. 
Tom buys one contract of March soy- 
bean futures at $2.35 and retains 
this, along with the 7,500 bushels of 
soybeans he harvested, until late in 
the winter when he liquidates the 
futures for $2.65 and his cash beans 
for $2.38. Tom’s purchase of one 
contract of soybeans and then the 
sale at a price 30¢ higher brought 
to him that season an added profit 
of $1,500. 

How can the use of the futures 
markets serve you, a producer of 
soybeans? 
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1—It enables you to hedge your 
crop at pre-harvest prices, if you so 
desire, at a time and price and in a 
quantity known only to yourself 
and your broker. 


2—It enables you to increase your 
ownership, if you so desire, without 
taking possession of soybeans in the 
cash market. 

3—It offers you a ready market 
in which to quickly liquidate your 
positions irrespective of local con- 
ditions. 

4—It offers you the opportunity to 
establish market positions through 


the use of only a moderate amount 
of capital. 

The main benefit to a producer in 
hedging through futures might be 
summed up by stating that it tre- 
mendously increases his flexibility 
of action and therefore his potential 
profit. The utilization of futures does 
require him to use his personal 
judgment just as much and perhaps 
more so than he would if he handled 
only his cash soybeans. This is be- 
cause he is required to evaluate 
what might be called the U. S. price 
for soybeans as well as his local 
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LAUHOFF SOYA CO. 


How Soybeans Have Grown! 


Take just a moment’s time to consider the remarkable growth 
of the soybean industry through the last quarter-century, and its 


TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—It shifted our 
country from dependence on imports to the largest exporter of 
fats and oils in all the world. Give major credit to the soybean! 


TO THE AMERICAN FARMER—It means an annual cash 
income of more than one billion dollars, and a profitable market 
for the output of more than twenty million acres of cropland— 
without government controls; and the ability to divert acreage 


TO THE CONSUMER—It has meant freedom from reliance 
on uncertain import supplies to meet oil and fat needs, and 
abundant supplies at reasonable prices of a most important 
healthful, high-energy food—soybean oil. 


TO LABOR—It has brought millions of man-hours of work, 


We are proud to be a hard-working factor in the growth 


LAUHOFF SOYA CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Phone: Hickory 6-4770 








price. The danger to a producer in 
utilizing futures is that once he has 
begun to use futures, he may trade 
every season instead of only in those 
when it appears reasonably clear 
that a normal seasonal price pattern 
is probable. 


There is also the danger that after 
several successful attempts at trad- 
ing, he may decide to try speculating 
on a short-term basis (and on a 
larger scale) in competition with 
local professional traders who are 
watching news developments every 
minute of the day, all day long. 


In conclusion, the successful pro- 
ducers who usually come to mind 
when one talks of futures markets 
are those who only trade two or 
three times a year in wheat, two or 
three times a year in soybeans and 
perhaps two or three times a year 
in corn, and then only during those 
seasons when it appears quite prob- 
able that normal seasonal price pat- 
terns are likely to prevail. Those of 
you who are interested in additional 
information concerning the utiliza- 
tion of futures markets need only 
to contact your nearest brokerage 
house. Their commodity specialists 
will be pleased to counsel you. 


It has been a pleasure to address 
you members of the American Soy- 
bean Association, a trade group that 
has always championed and worked 
for a democratic and free agricul- 
tural system as opposed to a social- 
istic or communistic system. 


Gentlemen, all of us who have an 
interest in the American soybean 
industry, those of you who produce 
soybeans, those who store and mark- 
et and transport, those who serve 
as brokers and those who operate 
one of the most efficient businesses 
in the United States, that of crush- 
ing soybeans, all of us working 
together have made it possible for 
every American, because of low 
priced soybean meal, to enjoy in 
almost an unlimited quantity one of 
the world’s finest taste delicacies, 
delicious and tender chicken, and to 
eat it at a lower cost than any other 
comparable meat product. What a 
tremendous contribution we could 
all make to the peace of the world 
if we were now to proceed together 
on a great crusade to put a chicken 
in the cooking pot of every family in 
Europe, every family in Africa, 
every family in Asia, and every 
family in Central and South Amer- 
ica. What a tremendous and almost 
limitless demand such a crusade 
would create for American soybeans 
and soybean meal. 
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The Japanese American 
Soybean Institute—I 


We can supply the Japanese market with another 26 
million bushels of soybeans if we seriously desire it 


AM PLEASED to be given an op- 

portunity to make a report at this 
convention on the work that the 
Japanese American Soybean Insti- 
tute has carried out. I feel sad not 
being able to be present at this con- 
vention, but am satisfying myself by 
picturing your familiar and smiling 
faces in my mind as I dictate this 
report. 


Since the establishment of the 
Japanese American Soybean Insti 
tute in April 1956 the aim of our 
work has been directed to two major 
phases. 


First, research on the technical 
and commercial problems based on 
complaints and comments made by 
the users of soybeans including proc- 
essors, manufacturers of soybean 
food products, as well as importers, 
that the quality of U. S. soybeans 
was inferior to domestic and other 
imported soybeans. 

Secondly, actual promotion of the 
sales of soybean food products 
through encouraging increased con- 
sumption. 

To speak more precisely, our first 
year of operation was concentrated 
in the studies and investigations of 
the soybean manufacturing and con- 
suming situation which underwent 
great changes after the war. Before 
the war the soybean requirements of 
Japan were taken care of mostly by 
soybeans from Manchuria and China. 
Soybean oil and low-quality soy- 
bean meal were imported into Japan 
from Manchuria t | 
for use mostly as 
fertilizer, and 
whole soybeans 
for shoyu and 
miso making as 
well as forcrush- 
ing. Those days 
have passed. 

The Japanese { 
soybean industry : 


has stepped into 
a new era since the war. The 


Hiroshi Nakamura 
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Managing Director, Japanese American 
Soybean Institute, Tokyo. 
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crushing industry has been shifted 
from Manchuria to Japan and it 
has developed quickly to the pres- 
ent important and prosperous stage. 
With expanded crushing capacity, 
the need for soybeans has increased 
and the major part of the require- 
ments has been supplied by soybeans 
imported from the United States, 
with only a limited quantity from 
China. 


Severe Criticism 

It was at this stage that U. S. soy- 
beans were subject to severe criti- 
cism of soybean users in Japan. Soy- 
beans in the factories of Japanese 
users consisted of U. S. soybeans, 
Chinese soybeans, and domestic soy- 
beans. These three types were ac- 
tually displayed before consumers. 
The inferior quality and appearance 
of U. S. soybeans at that time nat- 
urally did make a bad impression 
on Japanese consumers. “U. S. soy- 
beans are not suitable, especially for 
food purposes” was the impression 
then and this impression has been 
deeply implanted in the memory of 
consumers. 


The initial effort of the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute was 
therefore to wipe out this bad im- 
pression. Continuous education and 
publicity have been carried out. They 
are still necessary. 


The break in trade between Japan 
and China since 1957 has given a 
chance for U. S. soybeans to over- 
come these problems. Technical re- 
search has been made. In a commer- 
cial way it has become possible to 
supply Japanese food manufacturers 
with a quality of beans suitable for 
food manufacturing. A number of 
special soybean varieties, after a 
long period of experiments with 
sample shipments, have become 
known as being suitable for food 
processors of miso, tofu, etc. This 
type of business will gradually in- 


Nokomura 


crease and it may not be long before 
the major part of requirements for 
food purposes will be supplied by 
these varieties. Naturally this will 
solve the quality problem. 


Since the second year of our es- 
tablishment the work of the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute has been 
devoted to educational and promo- 
tional activities which have been 
carried out through various chan- 
nels. 


The programs we have with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
and the Ministry of Welfare are 
reaching all segments of the con. 
suming public throughout Japan. 
The networks of the home extension 
workers stationed in different pre- 
fectures all over Japan and also of 
792 health centers are being utilized 
to the fullest extent. The former 
reaches mostly rural housewives and 
the latter largely urban housewives. 


Promotional programs which we 
have jointly with the various soy- 
bean groups, designed to increase 
consumption of soybean products, 
have proved to be very effective. 
The knowledge of nutritional values 
of soybeans is given to the general 
public through pamphlets, periodi- 
cals and films on every possible oc- 
casion. 


All of these activities combined 
have given reason to believe that 
the interest in soybeans and soybean 
products has been greatly enhanced 
with an increase in consumption 
which can be observed statistically. 

Next on the consumption and im- 
port of soybeans. Consumption of 
various soy foods has shown sub- 
stantial increase and so has the total 
amount of imports of soybeans into 
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CONSUMPTION OF SOYBEANS AND OILS IN JAPAN (metric tons) 


Tofu and 
frozen tofu 


1955-56 
1956-57 - 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 . 


IMPORT OF SOYBEANS (Metric Tons) 
Total USA 
767,099 571,612 
667,321 480,330 
845,748 640,178 
950,600 866,443 

sesscenccece) OF 9,477 1,010,444 


1955-56... 
1956-57... 
1957-58... 
1958-59......... 
1959-60......... 
Japan. The share of U. S. soybeans 
also shows a substantial increase. 
Briefly, import of soybeans into 
Japan was 667,000 metric tons or 
24.5 million bushels in 1956, and 
with a steady increase since, it has 
reached 1,073,000 metric tons or 38.6 
million bushels in 1959. The United 
States’ share was 480,000 tons or 17.6 
million bushels in 1956 and has in- 
creased to 1,010,000 metric tons or 
37 million bushels in 1959. Detailed 
figures are (see above). 

Soybeans have now become the 
largest item volumewise of all U. S. 
agricultural products imported into 
Japan. They top cotton which had 
been the greatest. Again, of all im- 
ports from the United States, soy- 
beans are the second largest, the first 
being scrap iron. This indicates that 
the market development program for 
U. S. soybeans in Japan has not been 
unsuccessful, and further it should 
not be overlooked that this expan- 
sion of the soybean industry in Japan 
has been made even under the con- 
trolled system of imports. The fu- 
ture when import restrictions on soy- 
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To help you make decisions in your 
speculative position in these com- 
modities, regardless of the market 
trends, Commodity Trend Service of- 
fers you weekly bulletins containing 
sound market information plus on-the- 


spot telegrams as the situation re- 
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quires. 











commodities free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


136-21 39th Avenue, Flushing 54 
m. Y. C.) N.Y. Tel.: Hickory 5-2474 
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Per capita 

daily 
Oil mills (gram) 
504,778 7.52 
547,267 8.21 


Misc. Shoyu 
167,125 248,362 
199,159 253,654 
199,628 254,556 690,654 8.66 
194,817 255,907 768,870 9.31 
186,400 269,615 9.98 
217,414 272,267 10.80 


beans are lifted can readily be 


judged. 


Our various promotional activities 
carried on during the past few years 
have so much stimulated various 
soybean groups that the efforts and 
money invested by them for their 
own P. R. programs have increased 
by leaps and bounds. The letters 
P. R. are the abbreviation for Public 
Relations. Four years ago the ex- 
pression P. R. was known by very 
few people. Now perhaps everybody 
in Japan knows what P. R. means. 
The soybean groups in the past paid 
very little attention to promotional 
work nor did they invest money in 
amounts worth mentioning for P. R. 
An example can be mentioned of 
the Miso Association which 3 years 
ago had no budget at all for P. R. 
activities while in the 1960 fiscal 
year it has approximately 32 million 
yen or about $90,000 in its budget 
for this purpose. The same can be 
said of shoyu, tofu and other groups. 
It should be mentioned that the 
Shoyu Association has decided to 
send a team of seven top executives 
of the leading shoyu makers to the 
United States in October 1960 to 
study the soybean industry. They 
are doing this at their own expense 
but with the cooperation of Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. 

The total investment by Foreign 
Agricultural Service for the past 4 
years was $425,000 and contribution 
by the Japanese groups was about 
$257,000 in cash and services com- 
bined. 

Now about the future outlook. How 
many bushels of soybeans will Japan 
import in 1962? 

Analyzing various factors, the im- 
port of soybeans into Japan from 
the United States in 1962 can be ex- 
pected to increase at least by 500,000 
metric tons or 19.3 million bushels. 
In addition to this, approximately 
200,000 metric tons or about 7 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans will be re- 
quired to produce soy flour for new 
usages. 

This will mean a total import of 
about 1.7 million tons or 62,390,000 
bushels. The basis of my prediction 
is this: 

1—An additional quantity of 370,- 
000 metric tons or 13.6 million bush- 
els will be required to supply the 
quantity of vegetable oils expected 


to be needed by 1962. This is on the 
basis of increased national income 
and population. 


2—A further additional quantity 
of 358,000 metric tons or 13 million 
bushels of soybeans will be required 
if soybean oil is substituted for oil 
from miscellaneous imported oil- 
seeds. The Japanese government 
estimates the consumption of various 
edible oils at 396,000 metric tons of 
crude oil, This quantity is supplied 
by domestic oilseeds, imported beef 
tallow, hog grease and other fats, 
soybean oil from imported soybeans, 
and oils from imported miscellane- 
ous oilseeds. The portion supplied by 
these miscellaneous oilseeds amounts 
to 76,000 metric tons, which can be 
replaced by soybean oil. Because of 
high soybean oil prices in Japan 
there have been opportunities for 
various miscellaneous oilseeds to be 
imported at lower prices to fill the 
demand for edible oil. I believe the 
price of soybean oil can well be re- 
duced to compete with and substi- 
tute for these miscellaneous oils 
when the import of soybeans from 
the United States becomes free in 
the near future. 


The quantity of soybean meal pro- 
duced from the increased import of 
soybeans can be absorbed by the 
amount of meal required for animal 
feed and the soy flour needed to be 
blended with wheat flour in bread 
and other baked goods. Our govern- 
ment estimates the import of 200,000 
metric tons of soybeans for animal 
feed in 1960. The total feed require- 
ment in 1960 is estimated at 2 mil- 
lion metric tons. An increase of 15% 
soybean meal will be necessary which 
in terms of soybeans means approxi- 
mately 15 million bushels of soy- 
beans. 


Most of the total supply of 76,000 
tons of oils and fats produced from 
imported miscellaneous oilseeds as 
listed in the 1960 edible oils and 
fats supply program can be re- 
placed by soybean oil except for ses- 
ame seed oil, cottonseed oil, saf- 
flower seed oil and other oils used 
for salad oils and other specific uses. 


JAPAN’S 1960 DEMAND-SUPPLY PROGRAM 
Tons 

Total supply of edible oils (crude)......396,000 
Oils and fats frorn domestic oilseeds....159,000 
Soybean oil (from imported soybeans)..112,000 
Oils and fats from imported 

miscellaneous oilseeds 
Imported oils and fats (beef tallow, 

heg grease, palm oil, etc.)................ 49,000 


Of the 76,000 tons of oils and fats 
produced from imported miscellane- 
ous oilseeds, 33,000 tons are used for 
the production of margarine and 
shortening, and the remaining 43,000 
tons, except the quantity used for 
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FAST, ECONOMICAL WAYS TO EXPAND 
YOUR STORAGE... 


BIG 


LL TANKS““sins 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


OLUMBIAN 


Need more storage capacity—fast—and 
at least cost? Columbian offers you the two 
best answers. The choice depends on your 
own ground space, present handling equip- 
ment and existing installation. 

Space-saving Columbian Tall Tanks are 
up to 40 ft. high — with capacities up to 
35,540 bu. The largest requires only 36’ 
diameter space. 

Roomy Columbian Corrugated Big Bins 


capacities up to 21,950 bu. Big bins provide 
low per bushel cost and may be auger filled 
so that usually existing equipment is all 
you need. 


Whichever type suits your needs Colum- 
bian can give you the best help in planning 
the installation and the best products to 
execute the plans. Columbian bolted steel 
bins are noted for their tightness, sturdiness 


come in several sizes to meet your needs with and ease of erection. 


Write today for FREE descriptive literature — 
NEW BIG BINS folder and NEW TALL TANKS 
folder. For planning, design and engineering help, 
tell Columbian your problem—you incur no obliga- 
tion. We will send you the names of Columbian rec- 
ommended contractors in your area, if you wish. 


FIVE COLUMBIAN TALL 

TANKS quickly and 

economically expanded 

this grain elevator in 

Willmar, Minn. by more 

than 77,000 bu. The 

tanks are 40’ high, 24’ 

diameter, with max. 

cap. of 15,570 bu. ea. 

The Columbian 6,500 

bu. corrugated AAA 

Granary in foreground 

is 16’ high, 24’ diam- 

eter. 
COLUMBIAN TALL TANKS make up this compact small elevator 
at Browning, Mo., with total capacity of 52,000 bu. plus. 
Main 12,540 bu. max. cap. tanks are 32’ high, 24’ diameter; 
tanks mounted above scale house are 24’ high, 18’ diameter, 
have 5,290 max. cap. each. 


GRAIN STORAGE, DRY- 

ING, BULK FEED in- 

Stallation makes 

Heinzman Bros. Dairy 

Farm feeding opera- 

tions at Phillips, Neb., 

most efficient. Incom- 

ing grain is elevated 

from underground pit 

to 9’, six-ring Colum- 

; meee “te ; ae bian Bulk Feed unit 

, ie a ‘. - a ot Ee at right, before going 
5 j Ee . 7 @ i q through dryer, center; 
j } é : } te Columbian 24’ x 24’ 

a Pt bea 4 : ' ro Big Bins, with 9,520 
- : ca [3 max. cap. each, are 

used for storage and 
Columbian Bulk Feed 
unit at left for trans- 
fer of conditioned 
grain to feed trucks. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. {,0:. Gin Me 


Member, American Dehydrators Association; Associate member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


TILDEN GRAIN CO., Tilden, Nebraska, added 24’ x 24’ Columbian BIG 
BINS to its Columbian rigid frame flat storage building, for extra 
capacity. Bins have 9,520 max. cap. each. Elevator leg from Colum- 
bian drive-through scale house permits fast spouting to building and 
tank batteries on both sides. 


eS: 
¥ STEEL, Master-Crafted by Columbian... First for Lasting Strength 
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No matter what port you 


choose there’s an Inland 


EXPORT 
SHIPPER 


near you! 


For current shipping costs, 
FOB, CIF, ETC, call Inland. 
We'll be glad to provide the 
information. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


900 S. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
WEBSTER 9-3460 


55 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Bowling Green 9-1846 


35 CUSTOM HOUSE AVE. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Plaza 2-0583 


BOARD OF TR. BLDG. ANNEX 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
MAgnolia 0571 


PUBLIC SQUARE BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
SUperior 1-1737 


OTTAWA & WASHINGTON STS. 
TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
CHerry 8-4419 


145 NORTH HIGH STREET 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
CApital 1-1391 


GREATER CIN’TI AIRPORT 
ERLANGER, KENTUCKY 
Dixie 1-4677 

P. O. BOX 1336 

MIAMI 48, FLORIDA 

TUxedo 8-0526 
P. O. BOX 1326 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
CApital 7-8909 


Inland 
Forwarding 


“The Key To Success Is Service” 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 








salad oil and 6,500 tons of specia! 
sesame oil, are used mostly for the 
purpose of cutting the cost on soy- 
bean oil by utilizing the price dif- 
ferences. If 80% of such oils and fats 
is replaced by soybean oil, the soy- 
bean equivalent will be 76,000 tons 
x 80% ~ 17% = 358,000 tons. 


The average price of oils from 
various oilseeds has been approxi- 
mately 15% lower than that of soy- 
bean oil. Therefore, if the soybean 
price is lowered from the present 
level by 10% to 15% there is good 
possibility of soybean oil replacing 
other oils and fats. 

Possibility of cutting down cost of 
oil prices. There are at present 1,368 
oil mills in Japan operating at 36.8% 
of capacity (1958 survey. In 1951 it 
was 12.6%.) This low percentage of 
operation is due to the fact that 1,210 
oil mills comprising approximately 
90% of the total oil mills in Japan 
are small factories with a daily proc- 
essing capacity of less than 10 tons 
average which are producing oil 
mainly from domestic rapeseed at 
low efficiency. The biggest factor, 
however, is that soybeans, as the 
chief raw material for oil crushing, 
are imported under the foreign cur- 
rency allocation system which limits 
imports. 

If the import of soybeans becomes 
free under the Automatic Allocation 
system it is obvious that soybean 
oil production will be concentrated 
in the larger oil mills (61 crushers) 
occupying 85% of the nation’s total 
daily extraction capacity of 8,289 
tons. They will out-compete the 
smaller crushers and the cost of pro- 
duction of the larger mills will 
eventually come down. 


Domestic production of 159,000 
tons of oil consists of the following: 


RGDSCOOD CN nnn o.ceccnesceceodnccone . --eee- 65% 
Fish and whale oil .... 
Hog grease .................. 
Rice bran oil ............ 


With little possibility of increasing 
production of domestic raw mate- 
rials an increase in the production 
of oils from domestic materials can- 
not be expected. 


Price of soybean oil can be re- 
duced. Because of the restricted im- 
port of soybeans, crushers have been 
benefited and are making profits by 
virtue of the supported price on our 
domestic rapeseed. At one time there 
was even a margin of more than 
10,000 yen a ton on imported soy- 
beans. In anticipation of the return 
to the Automatic Allocation import 
system in the near future, crushers 
are preparing to meet free competi- 
tion. Consequently, prices on both 
meal and oil have declined with a 


further downward tendency. Even- 
tually 10% to 15% cut in the present 
price level can be expected. 

Soybean meal as mixed feed has 
a big potential market. Due to the 
government’s policy to encourage 
livestock production and the dairy 
industry, the demand for feed is ex- 
panding remarkably. Production of 
concentrated feed has been recently 
increasing as follows (in metric 
tons): 

1955 veseeee 509,279 

7956:....... 737,427 

V957........0-:0000-1,172,554 

1958 1,310,098 

1959 1,700,000 (approximate) 

1960..... 2,000,000 (estimate) 

The percentage of soybean meal 
used in mixed feeds has been around 
4.5% because of the priority given 
to miso, shoyu and other food in- 
dustries. However, the demand for: 
feed is increasing especially since 
last year. The Livestock Bureau has 
been requesting an increase in the 
import of soybeans for feed. In spite 
of restricted foreign currency allo- 
cation the government gave alloca- 
tion for soybeans for feeds in: 

1958 - 69,000 tons 

1959... 107,000 tons 

1960 .. , 200,000 tons 

The manufacturers of livestock 
feeds are in favor of buying soy- 
bean meal at the present price, 
which is comparatively cheap. 

If there is an increase of 15% of 
soybean meal, it means 300,000 tons 
based on 2 million tons of mixed 
feed. Three hundred thousand tons 
of meal correspond to 14.68 million 
bushels of soybeans. 

Soy flour expected to increase. 
The total consumption of wheat flour 
in 1960 is set at 2.4 million metric 
tons. If 10% soy flour is added to 
this, approximately 250,000 metric 
tons or 9 million bushels of soybeans 
will be necessary. At the suggestion 
of JASI the Ministry of Agriculture 
has proposed a 3-year program in- 
volving a budget of $300,000 to pro- 
mote the use of soy flour for blend- 
ing with wheat flour. 

May I repeat that the potential 
increase of at least 700,000 metric 
tons or 26 million bushels of soy- 
beans can be supplied by U. S. soy- 
beans if you seriously desire this. 
You soybean growers have this op- 
portunity. 

Again I repeat, soybeans now top 
cotton and wheat and other agricul- 
tural commodities which Japan im- 
ports from the United States. If more 
funds for market development be- 
come available, first preference 
should be given to soybeans to meet 
the needs for more oil, for more soy 
flour in bread, and for soybean meal 
as animal feed. 
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N 1956 THE American Soybean 

Association entered into an agree- 
ment with the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture which made available 
to us P. L. 480 funds in the form of 
Japanese yen to do market develop- 
ment work for soybeans and soy- 
bean products in Japan. Early that 
year we formed the Japanese Amer- 
ican Soybean Institute in Japan to 
be the operating arm of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association and to be 
the agency through which we would 
carry on our activities. This Insti- 
tute is composed of the five leading 
soybean-user industry organizations 
in Japan, plus the American Soy- 
bean Association. Mr. Hayashi, from 
whom you have just heard through 
the courtesy of Mr. Nakamura, is 
employed as the managing director 
of the Institute and is responsible for 
implementing our market develop- 
ment and promotional programs. On 
June 7 we signed a new agreement 
with FAS extending this program 
for 2 more years. 

During the period that we have 
been active in Japan our program 
has passed through several stages of 
development. At first we had to 
overcome the stigma that was in the 
minds of the Japanese soybean user 
that U. S. soybeans were inferior to 
Japanese and Chinese soybeans, and 
in many cases were not even usable. 
Through an intensive educational 
and research program we have been 
successful in destroying this miscon- 
ception to the point that many 
Japanese soybean users today prefer 
U. S. soybeans, not only in the 
crushing industry but also in food 
manufacturing. 

Our next main course of action 
was the education of the Japanese 
consumer concerning the nutritional 
advantages obtained by eating more 
soybeans and soybean products. Mr. 
Hayashi has told you some of the 
ways in which this was accom- 
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When Automatic Allocation goes into effect you will 
see the full impact of JASI’s promotion work 
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plished. We still are engaged in this 
endeavor and will continue to 
increase activities in this field as far 
as our budget will allow. 


I think it is significant to note that 
the Japanese government has 
announced its intention to allow free 
imports on soybeans from the 
United States. Up to this time, all 
U. S. soybeans have been imported 
into Japan under a government-con- 
trolled allocation system. I’m sure 
that the stimulation of consumer 
demand for soybeans and soybean 
products has had its influence in 
bringing about this decision. 


The restriction of trade between 
Japan and Red China has no doubt 
added to the huge increase of soy- 
beans imported from the United 
States, but more important is the 
fact that we have conducted this 
program of promotion, research and 
education and have done it in coop- 
eration with the Japanese govern- 
ment, the Japanese soybean industry 
and the Japanese consumers. In 
addition to doing what I believe to 
be a very good job of PR, as Mr. 
Hayashi refers to it, we have shown 
the Japanese soybean industry the 
value of this type of work. Before 
we began operation in Japan, the 
Japanese soybean industry was 
spending very little time or money 
on this type of promotion. Since we 
have been conducting our program 
they have greatly increased their 
activities along these lines, both 
through the Japanese American 
Soybean Institute and their own 
industry organizations. This alone is 
a significant accomplishment and 
will lead to the continuation of this 
promotional program after the 
eventual discontinuation of the 
American Soybean _ Association 
activities in Japan. 


You heard Mr. Hayashi state that 
the present importation of U. S. soy- 
beans could be increased by at least 


26 million bushels. There is no 
question in my mind that this is not 
only a possibility but almost a cer- 
tainty. The American Soybean 
Association, through the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute, is going 
to continue to be instrumental in 
influencing this increased demand. 
We are going to make every effort 
to continue the programs that we 
now have in effect and to expand 
them as funds are increased to make 
this possible. But, in addition to this, 
we are continually seeking new and 
broader fields of activity in which 
to do more promotional work in 
order to increase the consumption 
of soybeans and soybean products in 
Japan, with the firm belief that this 
increased consumption will result 
in increased importation of soybeans 
produced in the United States. 


Outlook for Soy Flour 


One of the new fields of activities 
that I am talking about is soy flour. 
The protein intake of the Japanese 
people is quite low in comparison 
with the western countries and they 
realize the need to increase this 
intake. The small income of the 
Japanese people does not permit 
them to obtain this protein from 
meat or animal products, as these 
are much too high priced. The soy- 
bean is the logical source to fill this 
protein deficiency. One of the 
easiest and most economical methods 
of raising the protein intake of the 
average Japanese would be to 
incorporate up to 10% of soy flour 
into the wheat flour now being con- 
sumed in such products as bread, 
noodles and even confections. 

The total consumption of wheat 
flour for the 1959-60 fiscal year has 
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been set at 2.4 million metric tons 
by the Japanese government. Wheat 
flour is low in lysine, one of the 10 
essential amino acids, but it can be 
fortified with soy flour which con- 
tains an adequate amount of lysine 
and the resulting blend will be a 
very satisfactory source of a com- 
plete protein and at a moderate cost. 
If 10% soy flour is blended with the 
wheat flour now being consumed it 
could mean a market for over 9 mil- 
lion more bushels of soybeans. 


Another area of activity that we 
are entering into is that of soy milk. 
The tofu manufacturers in Japan, 
and there are about 60,000 of them, 
ean readily manufacture soy milk 
along with tofu as the two opera- 
tions are very compatible. Dr. H. W. 
Miller, whom many of you know, 
has long been a strong advocate of 
the utilization of soy milk to aid in 
the increased consumption of protein 
and fat by the Japanese people. It is 
not only very cheaply and easily 
produced but is also a very good 
source of protein and fat. K. S. Lo of 
the Hong Kong Soybean Co. showed 
me his plant last fall, and I saw huge 
amounts of soy milk being manufac- 
tured and bottled for the Hong Kong 
area alone. Pepsi Cola is bottled in 
the same plant and Mr. Lo informed 


me that soy milk was outselling 
Pepsi Cola by about two to one in 
the Hong Kong area. I drank a bottle 
and I have to admit that much to my 
surprise it was delicious. 

Nutrition investigators of the 
United Nations International Child- 
ren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
for the World Health Organization 
and for the Foreign Agricultural 
Organization have repeatedly called 
attention to the great need in over- 
populated and _ underdeveloped 
countries for a food for weaning 
babies and for young children. Soy 
milk would fill such a need for 
Japan and should make a valuable 
addition to her food economy 
besides. Expanding the use of soy 
milk for feeding children in Japan 
where they cannot support a dairy 
industry would consume many mil- 
lions of bushels of soybeans. It is 
estimated that 3 million bushels of 
soybeans with some added oil, min- 
erals and vitamins to balance com- 
position would supply enough milk 
to feed 1 million children 1 quart of 
vegetable milk per day for 1 year. 
This is a program that deserves 
serious consideration, not only to 
expand markets for U. S. soybeans, 
but also to aid the many starving 
children of the world. A product 
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such as this, if developed success- 
fully in Japan, would be useful in 
many other countries as well. 


Soybean oil meal is beginning to 
find its place in Japan’s livestock 
production. Even though livestock 
production is not a major factor 
today in Japan, it is increasing. As 
Japan’s economy grows, so does her 
desire for more meat, and so does 
her ability to pay for it. Percentage- 
wise, there has been a terrific in- 
crease in dairy, poultry and meat 
animal production in Japan in the 
last 5 years and all estimates are 
that this will continue to keep pace 
with the growing economy. You 
heard Mr. Hayashi report that the 
increase in soybeans for feed would 
amount to about 15 million bushels 
during this next year. Here is an 
area of utilization of soybeans that 
up to now we haven’t even touched. 


Margarine Oils 


Today, most of the oils used in the 
production of margarine in Japan 
are fish and whale oil. I might add 
that the margarine tastes like it too. 
As the Japanese eating habits are 
now becoming accustomed to bread 
and bakery products, there is an 
ever-increasing demand for a table 
spread. Butter in most cases, like 
meat, is much too expensive for the 
average Japanese wage earner. In 
that respect we are similar. How- 
ever, margarine is faced with much 
the same battle in Japan as it had in 
this country. The first fight is to 
improve its flavor and this can be 
done with soybean oil—and the 
second is to erase the stigma that it 
is a cheap product and should not be 
used by any except those who are 
extremely poor. This can be done by 
educational and promotional activi- 
ties conducted by the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute, in con- 
junction with the margarine manu- 
facturers. 


These are just some areas of activ- 
ity that we are planning to develop 
during the next 2 years. There are 
many more, but time does not per- 
mit me to go into them. I do want 
to point out that the increase that 
we have enjoyed in U. S. soybeans 
exported to Japan has been accom- 
plished under a controlled allocation 
system. When the Automatic Alloca- 
tion system goes into effect, and the 
consumer alone decides the amount 
of soybeans and soybean products 
that are consumed, you will see the 
full effect that the promotion work 
that we have done has had. 
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The Margarine Outlook 


It may take another million acres of soybeans 


to produce the margarine needed by 1965 


By SIERT F. RIEPMA 
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HE MARGARINE business is 

closely allied to the soybean oil 
producers who in turn rely on their 
soybean grower friends. We have 
worked together in successful pro- 
grams in the past. We shall do so in 
the future. 

I have been asked to talk to you 
about that future that concerns us 
jointly—the outlook for margarine. 
It is timely to do this. 

Just 10 years ago the old federal 
taxes were removed. Much progress 
has been made since then. Any re- 
alistic evaluation of the margarine 
outlook will show that other prob- 
lems remain to be solved. While 
their solutions will not involve as 
large-scale efforts as were required 
in the past, fresh coordination be- 
tween our industries is in order. 

During the 10 years since federal 
repeal, margarine consumption in 
the United States has grown faster 
than in any other country so that by 
1957 we led the world. Per person 
use is 9.2 pounds a year. All of us 
well remember when it was a third 
of that. 

Production has set new records 
almost every year. From 937 million 
pounds in 1950 it became more than 
1,600 million last year and may well 
exceed 1,700 million pounds this 
year. 

Increased use of soybean oil has 
been encouraged by the price pre- 
mium of cottonseed over soybean 
oil. The growing interchangeability 
between the two oils in the manu- 
facture of food fats has been accel- 
erated by economic forces as well as 
by research on the part of refiners 
and manufacturers. 

Production controls and price sup- 
ports have been factors influencing 
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the decisions manufacturers have 
had to make each day concerning 
their choice of oils. A definite soy- 
bean oil trend has been established. 
It now embraces 85% of the total 
margarine fats and oils market, and 
to a large extent price was the gov- 
erning factor. Top quality has been 
maintained. 


Manufacturers have developed 
new margarines and new services 
for the margarine consumer. New 
high quality levels have been at- 
tained despite severe competitive 
and cost pressures. Refiners, work- 
ing with manufacturers, have con- 
tributed greatly to these successful 
achievements. 

All these efforts have been to 
your benefit as well as to that of 
consumers and manufacturers. 

Farmers did not plant soybeans 
to help margarine. But having 
planted larger and larger crops, 
their share in the margarine indus- 
try is much greater now than it was 
10 years ago; and margarine has not 
been limited to crops tied down by 
production controls or to foreign 
oils. 


What About the Future? 


Can this fine record be continued 
in the forseeable future? Having 
gleaned all available information I 
will offer you one man’s opinion. 

Yes, margarine production will 
continue to increase. 

Will it increase at the same high 
rate, averaging 7% per year, as it 
did between 1950 and 1959? Prob- 
ably not, barring unusual events, be- 
cause 10 years ago legislative ac- 
tions were rapidly opening up large 
new market areas and butter short- 
ages existed. 

Will it increase at about the same 
rate as since 1955, or about 4% per 
year? 

That seems entirely possible, 
though by no means certain, for the 
next 5 years. Favorable factors are: 


expected population increases, a 
prospective gain in margarine’s 
share of per capita consumption of 
total tablespread, and supplies of 
vegetable oils that should be ade- 
quate while butter likely will not 
be substantially different propor- 
tionally. 

I would express it in terms of what 
seem, on the basis of available in- 
formation, to be “high” or “low” pro- 
duction projections—not forecasts— 
for 5 years from now. Such a “high” 
rate would be 2 billion pounds of 
margarine in 1965. Assuming popu- 
lation increases and also improved 
margarine acceptance, this would 
represent a rise in per person con- 
sumption of about 14% pounds—from 
9.2 to 10.7. Thus, we arrive at 400 
million more pounds than for 1959. 

To win this significant expansion 
will require a strong industry pro- 
motional effort. It may well require 
other actions, such as removal of 
remaining tax and color barriers 
and of discrimination against mar- 
garine in those markets where sur- 
plus butter is given away. 

A “low” rate would be about 1.9 
billion pounds. That would be an 
increase of 300 million pounds more 
than last year. Per capita use would 
go to 10 pounds. 

Let me emphasize that, using pres- 
ent formulations, the “high” projec- 
tion by 1965 would require 270 
million more pounds of crude soy- 
bean oil (4,500 tank cars) than in 
1959, with proportional increases in 
between. It would be a truly great 
addition to your domestic market 
representing more than a million 
acres of soybeans. 

This quantity is more than a third 
of the very high rate of 747 million 
pounds of soybean oil exported dur- 
ing the last market year under the 
P. L. 480 program. Without in any 
way understating the importance of 
that program, it is possible to foresee 
a good market opportunity in the 
margarine industry at home. 
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Both the “high” and the “low” 
projections represent solid gains. 
What influences will make it possi- 
ble or difficult to realize these gains? 


Certainly the greater part of these 
increases will not come about auto- 
matically. Those who look for sharp 
decreases in butter supplies are like- 
ly to be disappointed. Right now, 
we are seeing some increase in CCC 
stocks that will probably be dis- 
tributed in donation markets and 
will hurt margarine accordingly. 

Any: substantial decline in butter 
production is not going to happen in 
the near future. A combination of 
forces within the dairy industry, in- 
cluding market barriers and controls, 
inhibit any rapid diversion of Mid- 
western manufacturing milk away 
from butter. Meanwhile, milk pro- 
duction stays at high levels. 

Remaining laws restricting mar- 
garine will not just wither away 
during the next several years. 

There are important factors to be 
sure that seem to ensure an average 
basic growth of 25 to 50 million 
pounds a year. 

The first of these is the anticipated 
population growth. A _ reasonable 
“midway” estimate for a population 
increase between now and 1970 is 
16% to 20%. Undoubtedly, this will 
be a powerful influence. 

A strong factor would seem to be 
the gradual passing on of population 
groups that cling to prejudices 
against margarine inherited from 
former times and conditions. 

It seems reasonable, other things 
being equal, that we may have a 


continued average annual increase 
in per capita purchasing power of 
about 2%. But this promises to be 
coupled with costs of living that 
would encourage homemakers to 
value margarine as a more economi- 
cal spread providing all the good 
values of its higher-priced com- 
petitor and, we believe, other serv- 
ices. 

It is when we consider margarine 
expansion beyond the rate of popula- 
tion growth that we have to rely on 
lines of evidence none of which is 
nearly so conclusive. 


One of these is the encouraging 
growth in consumer acceptance. No 
one really knows just how far this 
can go, or how fast it is proceeding, 
although it is reasonable to conclude 
that it is developing faster than ever 
before. 

In 1959 people bought about 325 
million more pounds of margarine 
than butter in stores. Millions of 
families today have known mar- 
garine either as the only tablespread 
or as an alternate’ tablespread. 
Quality improvement has backed 
this shift within the last 20 years 
from a “poor man’s spread” to a 
delectable necessity on the great 
majority of tables. 

Another consideration is the 
amount and impact of margarine 
promotions. Last year it is estimated 
that margarine promotions of all 
sorts totaled about $25 million. Prac- 
tically all of this has been paid for 
by manufacturers. Margarine pro- 
motion promises to continue to exert 
a powerful nationwide influence. 

New margarines may well con- 
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tinue to appear over the years ahead. 
One important consideration is the 
current research concerning the na- 
ture and significance of various 
types of fats in every day diets. This 
research has come to the place 
where a more balanced view prevails 
as to the importance of fats in the 
diet. 


While the hysteria of a few years 
ago connecting food fats and heart 
disease has somewhat subsided, some 
of those closest to this type of re- 
search appear to be less certain that 
fats or saturated fatty acids con- 
stitute the “only” or explicit prob- 
lems. Other factors are under study 
and results so far do not permit any 
conclusive answers, certainly not for 
any single article of diet. 


Adaptable Product 


Margarine, with its capabilities of 
selective formulation, will be able 
successfully to meet any findings 
that may involve food fats. Its pres- 
ent provision of unsaturated fatty 
acids is relatively high among the 
familiar food fats. It is an adaptable 
product. 


It is noteworthy that despite all 
the founded and unfounded state- 
ments that have appeared about the 
role of food fats in nutrition, the 
consumption of all food fats seems 
to have maintained reasonably con- 
stant levels. Over the past forty 
years Americans have used on the 
average 43.6 pounds of visible food 
fats per person per year (fat con- 
tent). No change is in sight. 

Similarly, the combined consump- 
tion of margarine and butter, which 
had sunk to 14.4 pounds per person 
per year in 1946, last year had come 
back to 17.2 pounds. This has been 
owing chiefly to the new availability 
of the vegetable oil spread. Table- 
spread has done better than hold 
its own, owing chiefly to margarine’s 
new availability. Byt the level of 
total tablespread consumption per 
person does not seem likely to show 
any upturn in the foreseeable future. 


There is no visible problem on the 
supply side. Soybean production, 
particularly, is expected to increase. 
Your industry will surely provide all 
the soybean oil that the margarine 
industry will require. 

Margarine prices are lower now 
than at the time of federal repeal, 
contrary to the predictions that were 
then made. The outlook is for a con- 
tinued competitive situation that 
will enable margarine to sell at 
prices from one-fourth to one-half 
that of butter. Undoubtedly the 
economy in using margarine has 
operated favorably and will continue 
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strongly to influence its increased 
consumption. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
far from dropping our traditional 
lines of cooperation between in- 
dustries, we should strengthen them. 
We have a mutual goal in a growing 
margarine business sales curve. In 
some areas we must work separate- 
ly, such as in margarine production 
and promotion by manufacturers, 
whereas basic soybean oil research 
may be best handled by producers 
and processors. 

In some highly important areas, 
however, we can and should work 
together more effectively than has 
been the case in recent years. Let 
me give you a recent example. 

Just 10 years after federal repeal 
—on last May 26—the U. S. Senate 
crippled by amendment a simple 
and fair proposal to permit our Navy 
to use margarine as a tablespread, 
something it is not now permitted 
to do. The Navy desires this legisla- 
tion, which would save money and 
not injure the butter industry. In- 
deed, the proposal leaned over back- 
ward to protect by equitable treat- 
ment the CCC butter surplus. 


Of the 14 senators from the seven 
leading soybean states, only three 
voted for your interest and mine. 
Seven voted against; four did not 
bother to vote. Iowa and Minnesota, 
which each probably produce more 
soybean oil for margarine than milk 
fat for butter, voted against. Indiana, 
Missouri, and Ohio contributed only 
one positive vote among them. 


What is the real significance of 
this event? 

It is not of real market signifi- 
cance. Such proposals as the Navy 
bill are not made to solve market 
problems. The margarine industry 
will not accomplish the new pro- 
duction levels I have projected by 
means of government programs. 


It is of significance in the sense 
that it would be a serious mistake 
for us to settle for any second-class 
position for margarine, or any im- 
plication of such a position. 

In the political sense, we must 
abolish restrictions and discrimina- 
tions because they present a threat 
to our product and your oil. 


For example, I would prefer that 
margarine never became dependent 
to any degree on any government 
program. But government programs 
exist or have been proposed to 
donate food fats here or abroad 
either as a measure of surplus re- 
moval or for relief or nutritional 
purposes. If such programs have the 
one-sided effect of encouraging 
butter production and consumption 
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in this country on a noncompetitive 
basis, the soybean oil interest in 
margarine is being hurt, and the 
product is treated as second class. 

In that event, it would seem that 
there should be some representation 
of soybean oil in such programs in 
the form of margarine, in a fair and 
equivalent way. The refusal of the 
Congress to remove the Navy dis- 
crimination is significant because it 
is a blow at the principle of fair 
treatment for your oil in margarine 
and shows a lack of prestige where 
we need it. 

Your Associations and ours can do 


a valuable job by bringing to the 
attention of members of Congress 
and government people generally 
the story of margarine and soybean 
oil. Our Association has made a 
start by publishing a little booklet 
on the farm story of margarine. 
Copies of this booklet are available. 

If all of us who are interested in 
soybeans and margarine make a con- 
certed, continuing effort to bring 
our story to every person who ought 
to know it, we are doing much to 
raise the stature of margarine and to 
achieve the “high” rate of 2 billion 
pounds by 1965. 
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OU ARE all familiar with the 

story of the growth of the soy- 
bean production in the United 
States. In the brief span of 20 years 
we have moved from a production of 
about 78 million bushels to an ex- 
pected harvest of 557 million bush- 
els in 1960. Much of that growth has 
taken place since 1954 and I am 
sure that all of you are aware that 
the years of this great growth were 
ones in which abundant expanding 
production of agricultural products 
was unlikely to win a medal of 
merit. 

In those years the Congress 
wrestled with the problem of what 
to do with our expanding produc- 
tion and Uncle Sam collected some 
$10 billion worth of feed and food 
grains, cotton fiber and other as- 
sorted agricultural products into his 
benevolent storage bosom. The cry 
was to cut production, not expand it. 

Here is the dramatic story of the 
seybean industry. 

In 1948 farmers had a capital in- 
vestment of land on which soybeans 
were grown of $1,618,438,000 and if 
we add to this figure the value of 
machinery needed to plant, till and 
harvest the crop in that year, we 
come up with a total capital invest- 
ment of $1,965,488,000. A rough esti- 
mate of capital investment in crush- 
ing plants in 1948 is $150 million, 
which added to the farm investment 
makes a total of industry invest- 
ment in 1948 of in excess of $2 bil- 
lion. A decade, 10 years later in 
1958 which by the way is the last 
year figures are complete, we find 
that the farmer had invested in land 
to grow the 1958 crop $5,544,800,000 
and by adding the cost of machinery 
required to handle the crop we have 
a total capital investment of $6,381,- 
300,000. During this decade the capi- 
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tal investment in crushing plants 
rose to a total of $275 million, which 
added to the farm investment to- 
taled in excess of $6% billion in- 
vested in industry. 

While the major political parties 
are quibbling about whether the so- 
called “growth factor” of America 
should be 3% or 5%, ours is a seg- 
ment that shows over 12% growth 
factor per year for the last decade. 
To this fact we point with pride. 

Fortunately, the soybean producers 
and the processors were not pushing 
for a medal in this fabulous story of 
expanding production, a production 
that raised this crop from a minor 
position in our agriculture to the 
fourth most important, dollarwise, 
and much more nutritionally, in our 
field crops. 

We have done such a good job 
that this booming production has 
never added to the existing surplus 
problem or created one of its own. 
In my book this is a record to tell 
others about. 

Further, I could point out that 
the acres that have gone into soy- 
beans have come directly from acres 
that could have been contributing 
to a further enlarged production of 
corn, wheat, or any of the crops now 
in surplus. During the past 4 years 
the Soybean Council of America has 
served as one of the tools in mak- 
ing this dramatic story come true 
through a program of worldwide 
market development. This market 
development program was under 
way before SBC came into being 
through the efforts of the ASA. 
Substantial market development had 
been started in Japan and surveys 
indicated possibilities in other parts 
of the world. 

It was in 1955 that forward look- 
ing growers and processors realized 
that more could be done in the field 
of market development abroad by 
working together as a single indus- 
try than could ever be done by 
processors and growers working 


separately. There was the danger of 
either duplicating each other’s ef- 
forts or of working at cross pur- 
poses. Hence the Soybean Council of 
America. My assignment here today 
is a report of SBC’s accomplish- 
ment to date. 


The first program of the SBC 
began in Spain, It is no secret that 
Spain was a traditional and historic 
producer of olive oil. The natural 
reaction there was that soybean oil 
was an undesirable competitor for 
the home product. Today, with the 
cooperation of the farsighted citizens 
of Spain, and with SBC working in 
cooperation with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of State, the situation is 
completely reversed. 


Global Contract 


The accomplishments have been 
recognized by our U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and our government 
when, through the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, the first global con- 
tract in history for the sale of Amer- 
ican agricultural products was com- 
pleted. SBC was given a contract to 
carry on market development work 
in 52 countries around the globe. 


As a start to implementing this 
contract I, along with Volorus H. 
Hougen, chief, foreign marketing, 
fats and oils division, FAS, Wash- 
ington, and Fred R. Marti, director 
of foreign operations, Soybean Coun- 
cil of America, Rome, took a swing 
through 17 European, Middle East 
and Far East Countries. We came up 
wth an estimate of a potential sale 
of $367 million of soybean products 
in these countries. Present ship- 
ments and purchase authorizations 
indicate that this is a modest esti- 
mate. 


In selling abroad we have placed 
substantial emphasis on the _ in- 
creased consumption of fats and oils. 
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New Pressurized Cleaner Attachment 
cuts foreign material to less than 1% 


With the all-new VAC-U-VATOR 
you clean soybeans as you !oad them— 
increase profits 5° or more per bushel 


Now, with the all-new Vac-u-vATOR, you clean your soy- load into any available car...on 

beans as you load them . . . all in one fast, easy operation. any siding. Saves time... prevents BIZGUAZig7a 
No double-handling ...no extra cost. The Pressurized loss of customers. 

Cleaner Attachment removes insects, dust, dirt, weed 

seeds and other foreign materials. This means premium DUNBAR KAPPLE, Vac-U-Vator Division 


grade on every bushel of soybeans you load... without 121 NORTH ISLAND AVENUE 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


PAINE & Premum price for cleaning. : Without obligation, please rush complete information about 
And the Vac-u-vaTor is perfect for track-loading.. . the all-new VAC-U-VATOR. 


regardless of weather. Fully mobile, the Vac-u-vaTor 
goes anywhere your truck goes. In just minutes, you can 
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There is a good reason for this. Most 
of the countries need additional fats 
and oils in their human diets and 
one of the aims of our whole food 
export program is to upgrade the 
diets of other peoples. There is no 
quicker way than through abun- 
dant, relatively low-priced soybean 
oil and through the superior vege- 
table protein of soybean flour and 
meal. 

Also, we had the domestic pro- 
ducer and his problem in mind. The 
demand here for beans is directly 
related to the price received for soy- 
bean oil and if it became a drug on 
the market our producer price would 
go down. We do not want that to 
happen or we might find ourselves 
in bed with our wheat, cotton and 
feed grain friends. Then, too, the 
other part of the bean, the meal, is 
needed here at home for the preduc- 
tion of livestock and poultry and in 
many instances the producer of the 
beans is also the producer of this 
livestock. So, we have tried to sell 
soybean oil and have succeeded in 
a modest way. 

However, one of the lessons we 
learned in this marketing program is 
that you cannot build overseas mar- 
kets on a single product. In offering 
our products to the countries of the 
world we find ourselves in the same 
position as the hometown merchant 
during rationing who tried to hide 
part of his inventory under the 
counter for sale to selected custom- 
ers at a premium. You can’t build 
sales for the whole inventory in 
that way. 

Another lesson we have learned 
is to never talk about our “surplus” 
but rather state that our commodity 


booth: Fritz 


At the 
Schiess, Buhler Mill Co.; 
Euriel Shalon, chairman, Israel Oilseed 
Crushers Pool; D. Wittenberg, chief en- 
gineer, the Shemen Oil Mills, Israel; and 
Alfred Horst, Buhler. 


is in “abundant supply.” The word 
“surplus” is a bad word and every- 
one seems to be afraid of it, so why 
use it? 

A third thing we have learned is 
that people’s tastes vary. People with 
a taste for rapeseed oil or mustard 
oil do not care for bland soybean oil 
any more than I care for green 
cheese. So—keep still about rever- 
sion.” Let’s supply the best oil we 
can supply but let’s not talk about a 
characteristic that we do not happen 
to like. 


Finally, perhaps the most impor- 
tant point the Council has learned is 
to not try to explain price but to 
reveal that our prices are set in the 
open market and not by the stroke 
of a pen. Instead we stress depend- 
ability of supply, for many oilseed 
crushers around the world have al- 
ready found out there is no profit 
in trying to crush “contracts to de- 
liver”—you have to have the com- 
modity on hand to yield oil and 
meal. 

This was pointed out to me by 
one of the top businessmen in the 
British Empire when I saw him in 
London this spring. 

“The British people,’’ he said, 
“know that we are losing our domi- 
nant position as the controlling eco- 
nomic and financial force in the 
world. We feel that you can inherit 
it, but, if you do not, the Soviet will 
take it up, and then God help all 
of us. 


“To take it up successfully there 
are two things you must learn and, 
frankly, for the record, we doubt if 
you understand. As of now you only 
enter the foreign market when you 
have surpluses to dispose of. You 
come in and put on a huge sales 
campaign, dump your products and 
then back out of the market leaving 
customers to wonder what happened. 

“In some instances you do not 
even sell your products, you just 
empty them on the market, disrupt- 
ing historic trade channels, and then 
withdraw when you are through. 
You create havoc, 

“To take your rightful place in 
the market places of the world you 
must go into the market places to 
stay. You must stop selling from a 
side-show tent and begin to sell from 
a marble-front place that, by itself, 
indicates you are in the market to 
stay. 

“Second, you must establish con- 
fidence in your customers by indi- 
cating that you are in the market 
to stay. You must share your scarci- 
ties. You must be willing to care for 
the needs of your customers in your 
bad times as well as good.” 


TOTAL ESTIMATED U. S. EXPORTS OF SOYA/ 
COTTON OIL, SOYBEAN MEAL, AND SOY- 
BEANS FOR 1954-55 (BASE YEAR), 1957-58, 
1958-59, AND ESTIMATED FOR 1959-60 FOR 
WEST GERMANY, ITALY, SPAIN, ISRAEL AND 
WORLD (crop year Oct. 1-Sept. 30) (metric tons) 
Country Soya/ 

and cotton Soybean 
period oil meal 
W. Germany 
1954-55 36,700 1,500 219,200 257,400 
1957-58 41,300 1,900 304,000 347,200 
1958-59 62,900 7,600 359,700 430,200 
1959-60* 125,000 100,000 436,000 661,000 
Italy 
1954-55 700 10,000 800 11,500 
1957-58 30,500 56,600 88,000 
1958-59 29,200 79,300 144,700 
1959-60* 34,000 91,000 261,200 
Spain 
1954-55 34,200 7a 
1957-58 173,900 700 
1958-59 202,700 19,100 
1959-60* 211,400 
Israel 
1954-55 i 
1957 58 4,700 
1958-59 8,000 145,600 
1959-60* 3,700 174,400 
Total W. Germany, Italy, Spain and Israel 
1954-55 71,600 11,500 284,700 367,800 
1957-58 250,400 59,200 404,300 713,900 
1958-59 302,800 106,000 533,500 942,300 
1959-60* 374,100 236,500 742,900 1,353,500 
World 
1954-55 345,600 247,000 1,651,700 2,244,300 
1957-58 478,200 272,700 2,329,900 3,080,800 
1958-59 606,600 465,700 2,999,200 4,071,500 
1959-60* 681,800 681,800 3,678,400 5,042,000 
* Estimate. Source: 1954-55 (base-beginning 
of Council activities)-FAS, U. S. Dept. Agr., 
FFO 26-59; 1957-58, 1958-59-FAS, U. S. Dept. 
of Agr. FFO 15-60; 1959-60 estimate based on 
trade and government information. Prepared 
by Director of Foreign Operations, Soybean 
Council of America. 
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34,200 
174,600 
221,800 
256,900 


64,700 
104,100 


Do you agree with me that is not 
only good advice but sound busi- 
ness? What value is it to spend 
money to create markets if we don’t 
service them? As your salesman 
abroad, your SBC is opening many 
doors for present and future sales of 
soybeans and soybean products. In 
many cases the first soybean oil ever 
seen, smelled or tasted was that 
which was shipped in on a trial or 
sample basis by air express. Educa- 
tion is the key word in our market- 
ing program. Through showing at 
the great industrial fairs that have 
been held in many countries, some- 
times several within the same coun- 
try, we have told the story of the 
soybean and soybean products and 
demonstrated to countless millions 
their superb quality and shown 
them how to use them. 


Nutrition Symposium 


SBC sponsored, in conjunction 
with FAS, an International Animal 
Nutrition Symposium here in the 
United States in 1959 that brought 
together leading scientists, men from 
industry and in government, This 
meeting helped spread the word of 
soybeans and soybean products and 
to break down trade and other re- 
strictive barriers. 

A second one will be held in Ma- 
drid, Spain, in October and this time 
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our scientists, government and busi- 

ness people will do the traveling. 

Education, the business of swapping 

knowledge, is not a one-way street. CLEAN SOYBEANS— 
We learn a lot from our friends 

abroad. 


I would like to point out a major GREATER PROFIT 
difference between the oilseed S— 
crushing industry in Europe and in 
the United States. 
As the industry developed in Eu- 
rope, using as raw materials pea- 
nuts and copra, major emphasis was 
on the utilization of the oil. Most 
crushing plants have in conjunction 
an oil refinery and hydrogenation 
plant and market their own brands 
of finished products. Oilseed crush- 
ers have indicated little concern for 
marketing mixed feeds. 


In the United States most oil is 
sold to secondary refiners who fin- 
ish it and market to the consumer 
their own brands of margarine, 
shortening and finished products. 
The U. S. crusher, however, has ex- 
panded in the field of mixed feeds 
in order to dispose of the greater 
quantity of meal produced from soy- 
beans. 

It follows that when a European 
crusher finds the crushing depart- 
ment unprofitable he must close 
down just one department of his 
entire business but when the U. S. 
crusher finds the operation unprof- 
itable, the major part of the opera- 
tion closes down with many items VN 7 


of overhead continuing. ’ & 
As European crushers depend 

more and more on soybeans instead 

of peanuts and copra they find dis- 

posal of the meal a real problem. Soybean Master Cleaner 

In many cases they cannot dispose REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 

of the peanut meal and copra meal 

now; therefore, how can they dis- 

pose of two or three times the vol- 
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ume of meal they have at present? 
I predict that European crushers 
will crush soybeans until the meal 
exceeds local demand, and will then 
buy soy oil tosupply their customers. 
The only place in Europe where oil- 
seed processing is expanding is in 
Italy and this is being prompted by 
a rapidly growing broiler market. 


The Council has sponsored trips 
of industry representatives, going as 
teams abroad, and have had visiting 
teams from other countries to this 
country such as the teams that are 
here at this convention today. 

The work of marketing requires 
countless negotiations with the rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments, 
trade groups, colleges and institu- 
tions and individual businessmen. 


To facilitate our work, we have 
put offices in Rome, Madrid, Rotter- 
dam, Jerusalem, and Bombay and 
we hope within another 12 months 
to have additional ones in Europe 
and new ones in the Near East and 
Far East and in South America. 

These offices are not just store 
fronts or side-show tents or window 
dressing. They are staffed with high- 
ly-trained and experienced person- 
nel who are qualified to represent 
the entire U. S. soybean industry 
and carry on continuous negotiations 
at all levels with the industries and 
governments in countries where they 
are located. In each country and on 
each continent as new markets are 
developed it becomes apparent that 
we are only scratching the surface 
and the potential for additional mar- 
kets is overwhelming. 

Nor are these markets a charity, 
a giveaway operation. More than 
two-thirds of all our sales abroad 
are for dollars. 


I have repeatedly said that P. L. 
480 was a laboratory experiment in 
distribution; that we were search- 
ing for a better way to distribute 
our abundance to nations short of 


dollars and have asked objectors for 
constructive suggestions. 

But there is another side of this 
market report and it may be the 
most important. I want to touch on 
it briefly before I close. Everywhere 
we go with the U. S. soybean we 
find the peoples of other countries 
bearing a deep affection for the 
United States and our people. But 
they are full of apprehension and 
misunderstanding of our purpose. 

One sure guide to one’s success is 
the rating established by one’s com- 
petitors. The Council has been ap- 
proached by representatives from 
Nigeria and Ceylon that are fearful 
of our activities and how they will 
affect peanuts and copra. They have 
asked to join the Council, and our 
board at its yearly meeting in Sep- 
tember must come to this decision. 
If we can help these countries bar- 
ter their products with countries 
that want to barter, the dollar mar- 
kets of Europe will be freer for us 
to operate in. 

If we do not accommodate these 
other nations, we may find another 
organization set up along the lines 
of the International “Tea Council,” 
that promotes tea grown in Ceylon, 
Assam, Japan, etc. 

Wherever U. S. soybean oil, soy 
flour, soy proteins and animal prod- 
ucts produced from soybean meal ac- 
tually go into the diets of these peo- 
ple, we find a correspondingly 
greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of us and the traditions of free- 
dom of choice and individual dig- 
nity which our country represents. 

And you can be assured that 
wherever your SBC tells the story 
of the great soybean industry of the 
United States, of the magical nutri- 
tive qualities of our product, we 
also tell, sometimes subtly, always 
quietly, the story of the dynamics 
of the truly free society and the 
blessings which come to any people 


who devoutly believe in the divine 
rights of men. 

We recently employed a very im- 
portant man to represent you in 
India, Ferroze Nallaseth. Some of 
you met him when he was here in 
the United States recently for train- 
ing. He has had a spectacular and 
successful career in both business 
and government in his home land 
and is the personal friend of many 
of the most important personages 
there in both government and busi- 
ness. If you met him you doubtless 
heard him say, as he said over and 
over to me: “You in the United 
States have the greatest weapon in 
the world for fighting communism, 
your abundant food supplies and 
your great food production capacity. 
You never hear the Russians boast 
of their food abundance because 
they do not have it. But you never 
would hear anything else if they 
did. You have a weapon that you 
have yet to learn how to aim and 
pull the trigger.” 

The more I travel and the more 
I observe, the stronger becomes my 
conviction that the peace and future 
of the world may well be written in 
terms of food rather than military 
might. Food speaks a universal lan- 
guage with which we can win the 
hearts and minds of underfed mil- 
lions. 

The problem of U. S. agriculture 
and the greater problem of main- 
taining human freedom against the 
most competent tyranny in history 
may well be met by our use of two 
important tools: 

One, producing with our great ag- 
ricultural capacity the food, feed 
and fiber the peoples of the world 
want and need, and, 

Two, selling it intelligently, ag- 
gressively, diligently and honestly 
for a fair price. The soybean indus- 
try, through the Soybean Council, 
is to a large degree setting the pace 
in this program. 
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MY REMARKS will be limited 
to 


1—Some of the activities that the 
Soybean Council has undertaken and 
is currently planning in market 
development work overseas. 

2—Plans to implement programs 
under the World Agreement which 
now covers 52 countries. 

3—The results achieved to date. 

4—General comments. 

Some promotional activities used 
by the Soybean Council overseas to 
promote sales of soybeans and soy- 
soybean products follow: 

1—Seminars, oil and protein (ani- 
mal and human). 

2—Fairs, country and local. 

3—Publications, such as the Span- 
ish Nutrition and Oil publication 
which goes out every 2 months to 
appropriate people in Spain. 

4—Law Digest, such as the Mar- 
garine Story in Italy and compiling 
information on the common market 
and related activities which are 
very helpful in our appearances 
before GATT. 

5—Marketing and technical assis- 
tance—an example being Dr. 
Edward James assisting the vegeta- 
ble oil people in utilizing soybean 
oil in Spain, Israel, Italy, Egypt and 
Pakistan this past spring. 

6—Foreign visitors to the United 
States. The example we have here 
is the Spanish oil and feed team and 
the president of the Israel Oil Seed 
Crushers Pool. 

7—In addition to the foregoing 
media our story is told through the 
farm magazines, appropriate news- 
papers, radio and television in 
countries where we have active pro- 
grams and a trained staff to prop- 
erly carry out promotion activities. 
One of the most effective ways of 
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European Operations 
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The total U. S. production of soybeans could easily 
be absorbed by the world market 


By DR. FRED R. MARTI 


Director of Overseas Operations 
Soybean Council of America, Inc. 


Rome, Italy 


promoting the exchange of ideas is 
direct business tieups by executives 
of the soybean industry with the 
overseas counterparts. 


Council Offices 


I would like to tell you some of 
our plans and hopes for the future. 
We now have a Soybean Council 
office in Bombay, India, which is 
under the direction of Ferroze 
Nallaseth. 

The Spanish office, located at 
Madrid, is under the direction of 
Javier de Salas. 

Our Italian office, located at 
Rome, is under the direction of 
Dominic J. Marcello. The Rome 
office also houses the overseas staff 
which assists in the overseas country 
programs, the channel of communi- 
cation being the country offices 
through the Rome overseas office 
through the home office at Waterloo. 

The Benelux office located at 
Rotterdam is under the direction of 
William A. Luykx. Office space in 
Rotterdam is in conjunction with the 
Great Plains Wheat Association, 
while our Rome office space is 
shared by the Feed Grains Council. 

The Israeli office located in Jeru- 
salem is headed up by Joseph Mazur. 

Our German office at Hamburg is 
represented by Dr. Leonhard Len- 
nerts, who is an employee of the 
German Oil Seed Crushers. This 
program is being expanded and a 
small country staff is being em- 
ployed by the Council for our Ham- 
burg office. 

Further plans call for a small 
country office that will be located 
in Copenhagen or Stockholm to 
serve the Scandinavian countries. 

Within the next year we have 
plans to open small country offices 
in Belgrade, Cairo, Teheran, Karachi 
and London, provided sufficient 
104A funds are made available for 
our use. This will give us good rep- 
resentation and offer an excellent 


opportunity to continue to increase 
exports of soybeans and soybean 
products in these areas. 

Other countries listed in the 
World Agreement will be covered 
periodically by the home and over- 
seas staffs. Ground work will be laid 
for small country programs where 
opportunities seem greatest. 


In order to effectively promote 
soybeans and soybean products, our 
experience has shown it is necessary 
to have a full-time representative 
staff in a country to work directly 
with local industrial groups and 
government officials on joint promo- 
tion programs. You have to call on 
people and solicit business. You 
can’t wait for them to call on you 
or do the job with periodic visits. To 
do the job, it is necessary to have 
direct representation in that country. 

A trip made to 17 Middle East and 
European countries during February 
and March 1960 by Council and FAS 
representatives again pointed out 
the need for market development 
work. Local cooperative groups in 
these countries told representatives 
of the Council’s good work they had 
observed and said they were ready 
to go on a joint promotion program 
now. Concurrence for such a pro- 
gram from almost all agricultural 
attaches was obtained. 

Of these countries, besides the 
four where programs are under way, 
only one, Yugoslavia, had sufficient 
104A funds earmarked for program 
operations. However, enough money 
was allocated for limited program 
operations in India, Pakistan, and 
Netherlands for 1960-61. By having 
active country programs in these 
countries in 1961, possible sales may 
reach over 1 million metric tons of 
soybean oil; 300,000 metric tons of 
soybean meal; and 1 million metric 
tons of soybeans. 

I would like to point out some of 
the results that have been achieved 
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where we have active programs. 


1—Results obtained in Italy show 
imports of soybeans and soybean 
products valued at $17 million for 
the first 6 months of 1960. This was 
the total value for 1959 imports. 
This compares with $12 million in 
1958 and $8 million in 1957. Member 
firms of the Soybean Council have 
made arrangements with Italian 
counterparts to increase soybean 
processing capacity. The increased 
processing of soybeans in foreign 
markets is directly reflected in in- 
creased demand for oil since soy- 
beans yield only one-half as much 


oil as peanuts and only one-third as 
much as copra. Germany is an 
example. In spite of record process- 
ing in the first part of 1960, Ger- 
many still purchased 20,000 tons of 
soybean oil from the United States 
in the first 4 months of 1960. 


U. S. soybean oil exports to Spain 
averaged 36 million pounds in 1950- 
54; and increased to 335 million 
pounds in 1956-57; 382 million 
pounds in 1957-58; and 446 million 
in 1958-59. 

U. S. soybean meal exports to 
Spain increased from 100 metric tons 
in 1954-55 to 21,000 metric tons in 


your weather conditions. 


Write or call now. 


—Aleroglide 


Phone TEmple 2-6422 - 
510 Glenwood Ave 


Grain Drier erected in a hurry? 
~Aeroglide’ an to it! 


We have actually erected Aeroglide grain driers in as 
little as four days after delivery. It’s true we don’t erect 
them all that fast, but if you want to save time and 
money, Aeroglide is the drier that will do it. 


Factory Pre-Assembly Saves Time and Money 
On Erection Costs 


All Aeroglide driers are factory built in sections. By 
building them in sections in our own plant, we can use 
modern factory tools and equipment. We can use factory- 
saving fabrication techniques and machinery. This means 
a better built, higher quality product which can be de- 
livered to you at a lower cost. 

By making shipment of a few pre-assembled sections, 
we save you money and valuable time, too, on installa- 
tion. No matter: what you are looking for in a grain drier 
. . . Aeroglide has it. Quick installation . . 
cost ... trouble free operation . . . 
it delivers top-quality grain season after season, under 


. low operating 
and most important 


A letter or a telephone call now will ve complete 
information on the many profitable reasons fo 
an Aeroglide. We will gladly help you without obligation, 


r owning 


(or-].)|-ae- 4 4,001C] me) 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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1958-59. There has been a gradual 
increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of vegetable oil in Spain. Soy- 
bean oil is being introduced into new 
non-food products in Spain, includ- 
ing paint. 


Council activities in Spain have 
established in that country one of 
the important markets for U. S. soy- 
bean oil—with annual average im- 
ports in excess of 150,000 tons. Two 
or 3 years ago, Spanish government 
regulations authorized blends of 
soybean oil with olive oil. These 
blends prejudiced soybean oil in 
consumer channels because of the 
low quality of olive oil used. Later, 
however, when high quality olive oil 
was blended with soybean oil, 
immediate acceptance of U. S. soy- 
bean oil resulted and is continuing, 
as evidenced by increasing demand 
for this product. 


Work in Israel 


Israel hopes to import 200,000 
metric tons of soybeans in 1960-61 
or over 100,000 metric tons for each 
1 million population. Israel has the 
highest per capita consumption of 
soybeans and soybean products in 
the world. This is an indication of 
what can be achieved in other 
countries. Because of intensive and 
extensive efforts of the Council in 
Israel, which program is now in the 
beginning of the second year,Israel 
has accepted soybean oil as the pre- 
ferred cooking and salad oil of that 
nation. Israel is a showplace. 
Advances made here are quickly 
known in other countries. 


U. S. soybean exports to Israel 
have increased as follows: 1957-58, 
110,000 tons; 1958-59, 128,000 tons; 
estimated 1959-60, 165,000 tons. 


Prior to 1957, the United States 
shipped no soybean oil to Israel. In 
1957-58 and 1958-59, United States 
exports of soybean and cottonseed 
oil to Israel averaged about 15 mil- 
lion pounds annually. 


U. S. technical assistance to the 
Israel Mixed Feed Association and 
flour millers has improved feeding 
techniques and the quality of domes- 
tic flour production, and expanded 
the use of soy protein. Everywhere, 
people are interested in soya protein 
and request information on it. 


West Germany is the United 
States’ most important dollar mar- 
ket. In 1958-59 Germany imported 
430,000 metric tons of soybeans from 
the United States. Bean imports for 
1959-60 are expected to reach over 
650,000 metric tons. Vegetable oil 
imports from the United States are 
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expected to reach 125,000 metric 
tons in 1959-60, or double those of 
the previous year. Soybean meal 
imports are expected to reach 100,- 
000 metric tons for 1959-60 compared 
to only 7,600 the previous year. The 
Council emphasized the value of 
high quality margarine produced 
with soybean oil as a major ingred- 
ient at relatively low prices and 
available in dependable supply. 
Increased exports of U. S. soybean 
oil is proof of the acceptability in 
Germany of margarine containing 
soybean oil. 


As a result of Soybean Council 
programs, it is estimated that over 
two-thirds of all U. S. processed 
soybean oil and meal imported into 
Europe and the Near East this year 
will go to these four countries, as 
well as over one-third of soybean 
exports. In fact, it is now estimated 
that over 50% of all the U. S. 
vegetable oil imports from _ the 
United States will go to these four 
countries in 1959-60. 

The importance of the export 
market is shown by the fact that 
currently every third bushel of 
beans produced in the United States 
is exported as soybeans or soybean 
products. 


Continen 


Member firms of the Soybean 
Council now have or are planning to 
grant licensing agreements on 
patents in Spain, Italy, Germany 
and Israel. Limited Council activities 
in other countries have stimulated 
similar arrangements there. 


The surface has only been scratch- 
ed for increasing the consumption of 
soybeans and soybean products in 
foreign markets. With the marga- 
rine, shortening, and mixed feed 
industries just getting under way in 
most of these countries there is an 
excellent opportunity for expanding 
oil and protein sales. This, coupled 
with the high interest in soy flour, 
isolated proteins, lecithin, etc., pre- 
sents the opportunity of a lifetime to 
get the soybean industry firmly 
established in foreign markets. 
Other nations are viewing our pro- 
motion work in the fats and oils 
field and have requested the Soy- 
bean Council’s assistance to help 
them. Examples were given by 
President Roach in his remarks. 


General Comments 


The interest generated concerning 
soybeans and soybean products, as 
elsewhere, is very high. In fact it is 
so high that one of the first ques- 


tions asked by people when the soy- 
bean story is told them is, “How can 
we grow more soybeans?” 

In addition to pointing out why 
the United States is the largest pro- 
ducer of soybeans because of climat- 
ic conditions, mechanical harvesting 
equipment, etc., we still offer them 
limited information on growing soy- 
beans for these reasons: 


We know they can only grow a 
small amount because of economic 
or climatic factors in most countries. 
This maintains the interest which, 
by having a few soybean growers in 
a country, puts the local government 
in a most favorable position when it 
comes to the importation of soybeans 
and soybean products regarding 
tariffs and so forth. This opens up 
markets tremendously and offers us 
unlimited possibilities for sales of 
soybean and soybean products. 

The potential markets for soy- 
beans and soybean products are 
unlimited and today’s total U. S. 
production could easily be absorbed 
in the world market. The legislative 
machinery that has been set up to 
promote foreign markets gives the 
industry the greatest opportunity it 
has ever had to expand and increase 
these markets. 


tal Grain Company 


Ships Soybeans Worldwide 


Continental, through its nationwide facilities, 
accumulates soybeans from all areas to fill 


export needs. 


Modern export facilities at 


Norfolk, New Orleans, and Chicago meet the 
increasing demand. 


Wherever you are, whatever your needs, Con- 
tinental is equipped to fill your requirements. 


Address inquiries to: 


2 Broadway 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Fribrene 
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Spanish 


Operations of the 


Soybean Council 


By JAVIER DE SALAS 


Director for Spain 


Soybean Council of America, Inc. 


WO YEARS ago I had the pleas- 

ure of appearing for the first 
time before your convention to tell 
you of the plans for the future. 


It is indeed a satisfaction for me 
to appear again and to inform you 
that the plans presented to you last 
time have not been left for “Ma- 
nana” but have been surpassed in 
all respects. 


Let us start with our work on pro- 
tein. The number of meetings or- 
ganized by the Soybean Council in 
the last 2 years tells the story quite 
clearly. 

We have organized meetings at 
Vailadolid, Burgos, Zaragoza, Ca- 
nary Islands and Santander. 


The problem we encountered at 
the beginning for the organization 
of these meetings was the lack of 
a nationwide group with whom we 
could work. That has been turned 
to our advantage. At present the 
Soybean Council of America is the 
organization that, with the coopera- 
tion of local groups, gets this work 
done. I have received letters from 
the chief of the Livestock Syndicate 
in Spain congratulating the Council 
for the excellent work carried out. 


In the closing session of our last 
week of studies held in Santander, 
the director general of livestock said 
that these weeks of studies have 
helped considerably to bring about 
better nutrition of Spanish livestock. 
In fact, the main organization prob- 
lem we are having now is to keep 
the meetings down to manageable 
size. The prestige of our weeks of 
studies is so firmly established that 
everybody wants to talk in them. 

Let us see what all these meetings 
have accomplished from the view- 
point of actual increases in soybean 
meal consumption in Spain. In 1957 
Spain imported 1,500 tons of soy- 
bean meal. In 1959 the import was 
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up to 18,000 tons, in 1960 it is up 
to 35,000 tons and in 1961 we ex- 
pect the figure to reach about 60,000 
tons. 


At the same time the Spanish gov- 
ernment has recognized the value 
of soybean meal to such an extent 
that special pamphlets have been 
published by the Spanish extension 
service on the use of soybean meal 
in animal feeding. 


Let us talk now about the oil sit- 
uation. At this point it is specially 
interesting to mention the good will 
created in Spain by the market de- 
velopment activities. I can assure 
you that when I started working for 
the Soybean Council even n.y fam- 
ily was convinced that I was trying 
to poison them. 

At present more and more people 
are becoming aware that soybean 
oil properly refined can substitute 
perfectly for olive oil. Even in the 
middle of the olive oil area there 
are people who ask for soybean oil 
instead of olive oil. A point of 
great importance is the fact that 


The Spanish feed and oil teams with USDA 


the Spanish government has pub- 
lished in a magazine edited by the 
supermarkets organization of the 
buying agency of the government 
an article defending soybean oil ver- 
sus olive oil in such strong terms 
that I can tell you frankly that if 
during one of my absences from the 
office this article had been sent out 
by any of my staff there would have 
been trouble about it. 


About the imports of soybean oil, 
it has been definitely proved that 
Spain will be a consumer of these 
products for many years to come. 
The efforts of the Spanish govern- 
ment to encourage peanut and soy- 
bean cultivations in Spain have not 
been successful. Even in years like 
1959 when everybody talked of a 
very large olive oil crop, it turned 
out that Spain had to import almost 
200,000 tons of soybean oil. 

Taking into consideration all these 
factors, my firm belief is that Spain 
needs soybean oil, one year because 
it has a bad crop of olive oil, an- 
other year because Italy has a bad 
crop and, therefore, buys the olive 
oil from us. 

In closing, the most interesting ac- 
complishment of the Soybean Coun- 
cil in Spain, in my opinion, is that 
soybean oil is slowly but surely be- 
ing liked by more and more Spanish 
people. We are working now to- 
wards getting the Spanish govern- 
ment to allow soybean oil to be sold 
as such. This would allow the Span- 
ish public to get used to a certain 
type of oil instead of what is hap- 
pening now, where the various 
types available do not allow the 
consumer to form a liking for any 
standard type. 


at the Memphis soybean meetings, 


1 to r: Javier de Salas, the Soybean Council’s Spanish director; Patrick O'Leary, deputy ad- 
ministrator, fats and oils division, Foreign Agricultural Service; M. Soler; J. Bustelo; Walter 
Sikes, director, fats and oils division, FAS; J. A. Romagosa; E. Galan; G. Rivera; G. Varela; 


and J. Amich Gali. 
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‘CONTINUING ITS LEADERSHIP IN THE INDUSTRY... 


FRENCH anNNOUNCES 


a New Line of Screw Presses 
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About six years ago after many years of research in the vegetable oil industry, 

The French Oil Mill Machinery Company lead the way by installing the first F EAT U R ES 
screw presses to average consistently less than 3.0 percent residual oil in 

meal. These presses have set a standard for the whole industry. 


Since this initial breakthrough, developments in the screw press have been @ LOWER RESIDUAL OIL 
so successful that FRENCH is now ready to introduce a completely new line 

of presses. Designed to handle much higher capacities with improved oil yield @ HIGHER CAPACITY 
and product quality, these new screw presses are the largest ever developed 


for the vegetable oil industry. © SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE 


During the five years of experimental testing required to develop this new 
press, particular attention was given to maintenance problems. By redesign- 
ing the cage construction, devising a new method of opening the cages, and 
modifying the screen bar inserts, down-time for maintenance has been cut 
in half or less. 


FRENCH screw presses continue to make possible greater profits for the 
industry. If you would like more information contact: 


REPRESENTATIVES 


MR. TOM R. BROOKE MR. DEAN K. BREDESON MR. D. R. BOWMAN 

146 E. 17th Street, N.E. 4778 Normandy Avenue 1601 Minter Lane 

Atianta 9, Georgia Memphis 17, Tennessee Abilene, Texas THE 
MR. L. E. MATTHEWS 


17612 Riverside Dr. 


Lae ts ae OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
EXPORT 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, INC. MR. A. GONZALES FLORES PIQUA, OHIO-U.S.A. 


90 West Street Desarrollo Industrial 
New York 6, New York Beristain 41, Mexico 8, D.F. 








Tomorrow's Soybean Markets 


We can have vastly greater markets than we have even dreamed about up to this time 


HE COMPLETION of the current 

soybean crop year on Sept. 30 
will see the largest export of soy- 
beans from the United States that 
we have ever experienced—some- 
thing in excess of 130 million bush- 
els. The end of that same crop year 
will also have seen the largest ex- 
port of soybean oil meal in our his- 
tory—by June 1 we were already 
past the total for the highest previ- 
Gus year. 

And we will have seen one of the 
largest total exports of vegetable oil 
from the United States in history. 
Not as much of that oil was soybean 
oil as some of us would like to have 
seen, but the cotton boys got the 
jump on us on exports during the 
crop year, Nevertheless, a ton of 
cottonseed oil exported made room 
for a ton of soybean oil in our do- 
mestic market, and we _ profited 
thereby, even if indirectly. 


Trip Abroad 


I recently returned from 6 weeks 
making contacts with buyers of oil- 
seeds in nine European and Middle 
East countries. I worked closely 
with members of the staff of the 
Soybean Council of America in 
these countries where market de- 
velopment activities are being con- 
ducted. I worked with Agricultural 
Attaches in the American Embassies, 
and members of their staffs, and I 
appeared on the program of the In- 
ternational Association of Seed 
Crushers annual conference in Lon- 
don, where I talked with a large 
number of oilseed crushers from 
European, Asiatic and Middle East 
countries. 

For the past several years I have 
been hearing comments from cer- 
tain processors in the United States 
indicating they were fearful that the 
eventual trends were going to be 
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toward the exportation of continual- 
ly increasing tonnages of American 
soybeans, and that they were afraid 
the markets for oil and meal would 
gradually contract and dry up. Some 
people have been very concerned 
about this possible trend, and in- 
clined to withhold or minimize sup- 
port necessary to do market develop- 
ment work on soybeans and soybean 
products because of this fear. 


After talking with crushers and 
governmental representatives from 
some 20 or more oil and oilseed im- 
porting nations I have reached the 
very firm conviction that these fears 
are ungrounded. In fact, I am firmly 
convinced that the trend will be in 
the opposite direction. I would like 
to give you my analysis of what is 
going to happen. 

First of all, let us recognize that 
four of the major oil-importing na- 
tions are members of the European 
Common Market, and that it is im- 
possible to tell at this time just what 
steps are going to be taken in those 
countries in connection with the so- 
called protection of agricultural mar- 
kets. Let us recognize that there 
will be a tendency to place tariffs 
and duties on finished products, such 
as vegetable oils, and to allow free 
imports of raw materials for proc- 
essing purposes. This is a natural 
and very understandable move on 
the part of these countries. Initial 
proposals call for duty-free soy- 
beans, and 10% duties on oil. 

However, already two of the major 
Common Market nations have re- 
belled at the proposals as offered by 
the recent Brussels conference. Ger- 
many, sO we were told, 3 weeks 
ago, definitely will not agree to the 
proposals. Netherlands will probab- 
ly be in the same category. It is im- 
possible to analyze today just what 
the final outcome will be, but cer- 
tainly there will be some modifica- 
tion of the highly protectionist poli- 
cies advocated by the dairy groups 
in those countries. 

There is oilseed crushing capacity 
in excess of that which is operated 


now. There is little if any tendency 
to enlarge and increase crushing ca- 
pacity because crushing margins are 
too low. In only one or two coun- 
tries do I know of any plans to en- 
large present plants or build new 
plants, except to replace worn-out 
equipment. 

Most of the seed crushing equip- 
ment in the European countries is 
adapted to use on several commodi- 
ties. Copra, peanuts, palm kernels 
and palm nuts, soybeans, cottonseed 
have been crushed when and as 
available. The long-time trend is 
definitely away from the tree nuts, 
and toward the oilseeds. This trend 
is accentuated by the fact that the 
economic gathering and crushing of 
tree nuts is based on peon or peasant 
labor. There are no peons left in the 
world. Current developments in 
Africa are mute testimony to this 
fact. Political turmoil will appar- 
ently prevail in many of the tradi- 
tional raw material suppliers to the 
oilseed industry. Local consumption 
will increase as it has everywhere 
when incomes rose to higher levels. 
Export markets will become of lesser 
importance to them. Dependency on 
and allegiance to colonial possessions 
will diminish. Buyers will look for 
sources of supply that are depend- 
able, reasonable in cost and readily 
available. The future of the vegeta- 
ble oil industry in the European and 
Middle East countries lies with the 
oilseed crops which can be produced 
mechanically, with a minimum of 
hand labor and a maximum of yields, 
for they are the crops that will sup- 
ply fats and oils in quantity at 
reasonable prices. Those crops will 
not, in most cases, be produced in 
the countries concerned, but rather 
will be imported. 

The significant factor in this whole 
picture is that the oilseed crushing 
plants of Europe have been operat- 
ing largely on oil-bearing materials 
that are considerably higher in oil 
content than are soybeans, and that 
in terms of oil their capacity will be 
considerably below their needs 
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through a period of years. To pro- 
duce a ton of coconut oil from copra, 
for instance, requires the crushing 
of only about 3,000 pounds of raw 
materials, and produces only about 
1,000 pounds of meal. To crush a 
ton of peanuts for oil purposes re- 
quires the actual handling of less 
than 5,000 pounds of raw material, 
and produces about 1% tons of meal. 
To produce a ton of soybean oil re- 
quires the crushing of roughly 10,000 
pounds of raw material and pro- 
duces 8,000 pounds of meal. 


To put it in other terms, a plant 
operating at total capacity on soy- 
beans can produce less than one- 
third the tonnage of oil that the 
same plant could produce operating 
on copra, and less than one-half the 
tonnage of oil from soybeans as 
could be produced when operating 
on peanuts. The population of the 
European countries will continue to 
increase, demanding greater ton- 
nages of fats and oils. In addition, 
some countries will continue to in- 
crease their per capita intake of fats 
and oils as their economic levels con- 
tinue to rise. 


Where is this oil going to come 
from? Here is the way I have it 
figured out, based on many contacts 
through several years in many 
countries: 


European oilseed crushing plants 
will continue to shift toward the 
processing of soybeans as the tree 
crops become more scarce and higher 
priced in world markets. They will 
utilize as many peanuts as are avail- 
able to them, but this, too, will be a 
decreasing quantity because of labor 
costs and greater utilization in the 
countries where produced. The shift 
must be toward soybeans. And as 
the shift continues in that direction 
two very important factors enter 
the picture. 


The first of these is that soybean 
crushing will require the develop- 
ment of markets for much greater 
quantities of soybean oil meal than 
have been developed to date. To 
produce the same quantity of oil 
would require the sale of eight 
times as many tons of meal as on 
copra operations, and nearly three 
times as much meal as peanut opera- 
tions. The development of markets 
for that quantity of meal, if it were 
possible, would require years of con- 
centrated effort and the develop- 
ment of livestock feeding techniques 
far advanced from today’s levels. A 
broiler industry would have to be 
developed, for instance, and that, 
too, takes years. 
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Even more important is the fact 
that it will be physically impossible 
for today’s plants to handle the ton- 
nage of soybeans required to pro- 
duce the soybean oil that the Euro- 
pean countries will require. There 
is no apparent interest in building 
new plants because of low margins. 
There will be some increase in ton- 
nage of soybeans crushed—up to the 
level of capacity of the plants not 
now being operated at top capacity. 


Shift to Oilseeds 


What does this mean to me? It 
means a continued shift away from 
tree crops to oilseeds, largely soy- 
beans. It means that the European 
countries will continue to buy U. S. 
soybeans up to the point where they 
reach saturation point on meal sales 
—and that can come rather soon in 
today’s European economies—or 
where they have reached top plant 
capacity. In either case they will 
still be a long way from having sat- 
isfied their needs for oil. Whichever 
of the two factors prevails there 
must be quantities of oil brought in 
from outside sources. 


If we are intelligent enough to 
properly utilize and capitalize on our 
advantages the next decade is ours. 
As we continue to march, in short 
but steady steps, toward the goal of 
a billion bushels of soybeans per 
year we will continue to expand our 
soybean exports—of necessity. But 
we will also continue to expand our 
markets for oil. Never forget that 


there are relatively plentiful sup- 
plies of carbohydrates in the form of 
cereal crops over much of the world. 
There are two food items which are 
in relative scarcity. They are pro- 
tein and fats and oils. In soybeans 
we have both of them in a form 
easily utilized by mankind, and 
which can be produced at relatively 
low prices. 


Tomorrow’s markets are vastly 
greater than those of today—and 
they include steadily increasing 
quantities of both soybeans and soy- 
bean oil, along with increased ton- 
nages of soybean oil meal. For proof 
of my contentions study what has 
happened in the German oilseed in- 
dustry in the past 5 years. That 
trend is only the beginning of some- 
thing which will accentuate during 
coming years. Do not sell our soy- 
bean industry short. 


As the Inner Six and the Outer 
Seven of Europe develop their pro- 
grams through a period of years we 
must be alert to their actions and 
ever mindful of the effects of them. 
We must work hard, long and dili- 
gently developing our potential 
markets by working through and 
with the people who will be our cus- 
tomers. We must use P. L. 480 funds 
to the greatest possible advantage 
and we must be willing to finance 
our own operations in a manner that 
will enable us to properly carry on 
our sales and servicing job. If we do 
so we have vastly greater markets 
ahead of us than we have even 
dreamed about up to this time. 








Shanks. for visiting with usa 
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Serve you in the future 
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Soybeans and other crops—l 


Factors Affecting the 
Relationship Between 


Wheat and Soybeans 


By JOHN W. EVANS 


Director, American Soybean Association, 
Montevideo, Minn. 


HE PROGRAM of our conven- 

tion this morning is designed to 
bring out the various relationships 
that exist between the soybean and 
other well-known farm crops. My 
subject is that of comparing the soy- 
bean with wheat. 

Wheat prefers a cool soil. The soy- 
bean is more selective in its envi- 
ronment and needs warm tempera- 
ture and ample moisture. The value 
of the soybean crop has become a 
billion dollars or more and from 
about 24 million acres. The wheat 
crop from 55 million acres has a 
value of over $2 billion. 

Wheat and soybeans are both of 
great value for their contribution to 
our supply of protein. Wheat con- 
tains 12% to 15% protein but has no 
oil. The soybean contains 44% pro- 
tein plus 10 to 12 pounds of oil in 
every bushel. The soybean is a 
much more economical source of pro- 
tein for both human and animal uses. 
Human food derived from both 
plants on a basis of 110 pounds of 
protein from an acre of wheat and 
294 pounds of protein from an acre 
of soybeans is available. Wheat has 
become a political problem. In the 
soybean field, sales activities devel- 
oped by broad-visioned processors 
operating with the American Soy- 
bean Association through the Soy- 
bean Council of America have de- 
veloped a successful industry front. 
There are no surplus stocks of soy- 
bean meal anywhere today. With 
private initiative and the aid of P. L. 
480 we are locating new markets and 
uses for soybean oil and millions of 
people over the world are improv- 
ing their standard of living. 

When the population of the United 
States burst westward over the Ap- 
palachians 200 years ago, wheat was 
brought to the Midwest prairies, as 
wheat seemed to do well on the 
newly plowed soil. When John Deere 
invented the steel moldboard for a 
plow, wheat acreage increased; and 
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when McCormick and Deering 
brought out the grain binders and 
others developed mechanical thresh- 
ers, wheat became the great staple 
crop. 


My first recollection of wheat was 
as a boy over 50 years ago. My 
father had some new wheat, just out 
from the experimental station, and 
his neighbors came to his place to 
get seed for their spring planting. I 
recall being sent out to the granary 
after breakfast and before school to 
hold the bags for father to fill. Hold- 
ing these cold bags with bare hands 
was my first introduction to the 
pure seed business. I can still hear 
father praising that new strain of 
Bluestem wheat. There is no sweeter 
noise anywhere than to sit on an 8- 
foot binder pulled by four good 
horses and in the evening air after a 
warm day detect that swish-swish 
of the sickle cutting a good crop of 
wheat. Those days are over. 


Prior to 1900 wheat was Minne- 
sota’s foremost grain crop. About 
1896 father had planted 12 acres of 
corn in the middle of a 480-acre 
farm. The neighbors thought that 
he was peculiar. They also thought 
that he was ruining the country 
when he brought home a herd of 
milk cows. There was one roan cow 
that had a stub tail. How that short 
tail could fight flies. I think many 
men in this room know also what it 
is to get hit by a short-tailed cow. 
When father bought another piece of 
land, pigs paid off the mortgage. 
My mother’s garden suffered as the 
holes in the garden got bigger, as 
the little pigs grew on the wheat 
shorts they were fed. The hogs got 
their protein from the wheat they 
were fed. The cows received their 
protein from the bran also processed 
from the wheat and sold in 200- 
pound bags. They were heavy. This 
was before the day of the alfalfa 
hay and soybean oil meal. Where 
would we be today in our production 


records in all branches of livestock 
—beef, dairy, hogs, and poultry— 
without the soybean? 

Soybeans were very new 40 years 
ago. I raised my first soybeans in 
1917. In the past 25 years U. S. pro- 
duction has increased to 500 million 
bushels of soybeans. Frequently we 
hear someone say that before long 
we will be raising a billion bushels 
of soybeans. Where will the acreage 
come from to produce that? That is 
why we are discussing this subject 
today. 


On Wheat Acreage? 


When first assigned this topic, I 
presumed that I would determine 
quickly that an increased acreage of 
soybeans would come from wheat. 
I have changed my views. Forty 
states grow wheat today. The South- 
ern States produced considerable 
wheat 100 years ago. They raised 
considerable wheat until about 1880 
when disease struck wheat. The 
leading wheat states today are Kan- 
sas, North Dakota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Washington and Oklahoma. 

Kansas produced 290 million bush- 
els of wheat in 1959, North Dakota 
produced 146 million bushels of 
wheat, Nebraska 113 million and 
Oklahoma 115 million bushels. 


On other crops Kansas has shown 
a tendency to decrease both corn 
and oat acreage while North Dakota 
increased its barley acreage consid- 
erably, decreased oats slightly, de- 
creased wheat somewhat and held 
corn constant. North Dakota has 
held to a fairly constant interest in 
flax which is competition of the soy- 
bean for both oil and meal. North 
Dakota is constant on hay acreage. 

Two other states need mentioning 
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as they produce considerable wheat 
—Nebraska and Oklahoma. Nebraska 
has not planted over 210,000 acres 
of soybeans and has never produced 
more than 6 million bushels of soy- 
beans. Wheat has increased some- 
what, corn is a bigger crop than 
wheat, and other crops such as oats, 
barley, sorghum are of lesser im- 
portance than wheat. 


Oklahoma produces a negligible 
acreage of soybeans, considerable 
wheat. Oats, corn and sorghum are 
not important factors in the state’s 
crop program. Oklahoma can be a 
factor for greater soybean acreage. 


From what I understand of the 
states just mentioned, Kansas, North 
Dakota and South Dakota may as 
well be mentioned. Nebraska and 
Oklahoma show little prospect to in- 
crease their soybean acreages in the 
immediate future. Any decrease in 
their wheat acreage would more 
likely go into sorghum. 

I am ready now to discuss several 
states that have been showing a gen- 
uine interest in the soybean. There 
are seven states that have top rating 
in 1959 performance. 


Bushels 
125,610,000 
63,441,000 
60,112,000 
56,791,000 
52,210,000 
41,667,000 
38,272,000 


Acres planted 
Ilinois 4,740,000 
lowa 2,394,000 
Indiana 2,312,000 
Arkansas 2,318,000 
Missouri 2,270,000 
Minnesota 2,193,000 
Ohio 1,472,000 


In almost all of the above states, 
the value of the soybean crop per 
acre is second next to corn for the 
state. In Minnesota the soybean 
passed wheat, flax, oats and barley 
in returns per acre, nearly 10 years 
ago. 

Since 1940 Illinois has dropped 
slightly in acreage of wheat planted 
but still gained slightly in wheat 
production. Since 1948 its oat acre- 
age has dropped 1 million with a 
corresponding drop in bushels. Since 
1947 corn has remained fairly con- 
stant with 20% gain in production. 
Acreages in total hay remained 
about 2% million acres with produc- 
tion fairly constant. Alfalfa hay has 
increased 20% at the expense of 
Timothy and clover mixture. 


Indiana developed a heavy inter- 
est in soybeans by 1940, and by 1950 
was producing 37 million bushels of 
soybeans. By 1958 it was producing 
61,263,000 bushels from 2 million 
plus acres. At the same time Indiana 
maintained a fairly constant acre- 
age for wheat—between a million 
and a quarter and a million and a 
half acres—with a slight increase of 
wheat up to 40 million bushels in 
1958. Oats took a 20% drop in acres 
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but decreased slightly in bushels 
from 1947 to 1958. Corn held fairly 
constant in both acres and bushels, 
and hay remained fairly constant. 


Minnesota, my home state, devel- 
oped that soybean fever behind the 
other lower Cornbelt states, but by 
1950 it jumped from 18 million bush- 
els of beans to 54 million in 1957 and 
was second in the nation in 1956 
with 52,500,000 bushels. From 400,000 
acres in 1953 it jumped to 54,804,000 
bushels with a 21.5-bushel state 
average. In 1958 Minnesota’s acre- 
age was 3,129,000—second largest in 
the USA—but due to drought con- 
ditions working, the yield dropped 
to 53,935,000 bushels and in 1959 and 
1960 our acreage has dropped so we 
are back in the 40-million class of 
states. Since 1950 wheat has re- 
mained constant in Minnesota as has 
barley. Oats have dropped over a 
million acres since 1950. Flax has 
dropped half since 1950. Corn has 
increased slightly since 1950. Hay 
crops remained constant. It seemed 
apparent that definitely, in Minne- 
sota, soybean acreage has increased 
at the expense of oat acreage. 

Missouri has been a fairly con- 
sistent producer of soybeans the past 
15 years. The greatest gain has been 
in the past 5 years. It produced 55 
million bushels of soybeans in 1958 
and 52 million in 1959. Both corn 
and oat acreages have dropped the 
past 5 years to compensate for the 
gain in soybean acres. Hay crops 
remained constant. 

Before closing I might mention 
that both wheat and soybeans have 
suffered from trade practices in our 


export markets. Automobiles, farm 
equipment, dairy products, fruits are 
sold abroad on high standards. No- 
body ever hears of secondhand ma- 
chinery being sold abroad. Our 
wheat standards have not been 
changed in decades. The export 
grade No. 2 is a grade that no pro- 
ducer ever will be proud of or the 
purchaser abroad ever too happy 
about. Our soybeans contain amounts 
of foreign material that make you 
ashamed of American soybeans as 
I saw them in Japan in 1957. Last 
fall two shiploads of American soy- 
beans were held up in Japanese 
ports for several weeks as they re- 
quired cleaning before the Japanese 
would allow them to be unloaded. 
The wheat producer and soybean 
producer should give more attention 
to this subject. Our general farm 
organizations should make this ques- 
tion an important subject. 

In stating my conclusions, which 
are somewhat vague, wheat and soy- 
beans have many things in common. 
The expansion of soybeans has not 
been at the expense of wheat acre- 
ages but more from the area of feed 
crops. I do not forsee any new area 
that we can turn to for any in- 
creased acreage unless lower prices 
dominate wheat or feed grains. In- 
creases may have to come from the 
present soybean producing areas and 
perhaps from some Southern States. 
To anticipate producing a billion 
bushels in the future must depend 
on more research for higher produc- 
ing varieties, improved cultural 
practices and perhaps more response 
from fertilization. 
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Factors Affecting the 
Relationship Between 
Corn and Soybeans 


By WALTER W. GOEPPINGER 


President, U. S. Feed Grains Council 


N ORDER to properly evaluate 

the factors that have affected the 
relationship of corn and soybeans 
it is necessary that we take a look 
at the reasons why soybeans came 
into the regions of the United States 
that raised corn as the predominant 
crop. 

Due credit must be given to the 
American Soybean Association 
which after its founding in 1920 
continued to hammer away at the 
feasibility of introducing soybeans 
as a crop in U.S. agriculture. With 
widely known innovators such as 
Henry Ford hailing it as a “wonder 
crop” and actually demonstrating 
the many uses to which soybeans 
may be adapted in the plastics field, 
farmers realized that the soybean 
held great possibilities for them. 
They were quickly made aware of 
the fact that soybean oil worked 
well in the manufacture of paints, 
edible oils, margarine, plastics, and 
many other uses in addition to oil 
meal being an excellent feed for 
livestock in balancing starch rations. 

In 1925 there were enough farmer 
innovators to raise 415,000 acres of 
soybeans for commercial beans in 
the United States and a total crop 
of 4,300,000 bushels. However, it 
was not until 1930 that the total 
acreage crossed the million-acre 
mark which brought forth a total 
yield of 14 million bushels and a 
national average of about 13 bushels 
per acre. 

About this time the great depres- 
sion struck and with the drought of 
the early thirties the acreage held 
to just about the million-acre level 
for 5 years. However in 1935 enough 
farmers had seen their neighbors 
profit by the raising of soybeans to 
cause the acreage to jump to almost 
3 million acres. By 1940 it was just 
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shy of 5 million and with the stimu- 
lus of the war it went to about 11 
million acres by 1945. 


In the meantime there had been 
quite a little acreage planted each 
year for hay or soil building pur- 
poses and it is surprising to note 
that in 1931 there were 4 million 
acres planted to soybeans of which 
only 1,100,000 were harvested for 
soybeans. By 1945 total raised for 


hay purposes had dropped to a very 


small portion of the amount har- 
vested for beans. 


Yields continued to climb during 
this period with the national av- 
erage going above 20 bushels per 
acre in 1946. Between that time 
and now yields have fluctuated in 
this vicinity but reaching 24 bushels 
per acre in 1958 and 1959, with 
harvested acreage hitting about 24 
million acres now. 


The Basic Reason 


There is just one basic reason 
why soybeans have crowded into 
U. S. agriculture to a point where 
they are one of the major crops— 
financial return per acre. Over the 
years, soybeans will yield the second 
highest net income per acre of any 
other crop that we raise in the Corn- 
belt unless an excellent season for 
soft red winter wheat occurs in the 
states of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

As one farmer after another dis- 
continued raising his own power in 
the form of horses, hay, pasture, 
corn and oats, prices for these prod- 
ucts weakened as the demand di- 
minished for them. This was espe- 
cially true of oats and hay. It is 
estimated that about 25% of our 
land area was used for the produc- 
tion of farm power during the pe- 
riod of the horse. With this market 
for the product of the land gone 
new crops were needed. Soybeans 
were ready to go and were part of 
the answer. 

Thus when looking at the expan- 


sion of soybeans in acreage it is 
apparent that as tractors moved onto 
the farms so did soybeans. A trac- 
tor equipped farm could handle 
more acres of row crop in propor- 
tion to the total crop land of the 
farm each season, and with this 
more expensive form of power, the 
farmer was forced to turn to high 
income producing cash crops to meet 
his higher overhead. Soybeans met 
this qualification. 


Furthermore, farmers through 
various media of information found 
out that soybeans if inoculated took 
no nitrogen from the soil and if the 
land was level acted as a real good 
soil conditioner besides. Many farm- 
ers operating a cash grain setup in 
the western Cornbelt turned to a 
corn-soybean rotation, completely 
eliminating oats and meadow from 
the rotation by use of commercial 
fertilizer during the corn portion of 
the rotation. In the eastern Corn- 
belt the rotation became corn, soy- 
beans and wheat. Although new soil 
insecticides are eliminating many 
corn enemies such as root worms, 
cut worms and wire worms, most 
farmers have used soybeans as a 
rotating crop with corn, if all crop 
acres are farmed as row crop in 
order to avoid too high a buildup 
of the soil enemies of corn which 
occurs when continuous corn is 
practiced. This has been a minor 
factor favoring soybean planting in 
the Cornbelt. 

Over the years farmers have found 
that soybeans will return about 80% 
as much gross cash income per acre 
as corn with a growing cost about 
equal to corn. Corn requires a 
higher investment in the form of 
commercial fertilizer to obtain high 
yields but soybeans require an in- 
vestment in hand labor in order to 
cut the weeds from the soybeans 
after the beans have been laid by. 

The hand cutting of weeds in 
soybeans has been a big factor in 
deterring some farmers from rais- 
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ing soybeans, especially if it is diffi- 
cult to hire hand labor. Recent 
herbicide introductions have over- 
come part of this objection, but if 
used, per acre costs of raising soy- 
beans increase substantially. If weed 
sprays for soybeans can be devel- 
oped that are as effective as 2,4-D is 
in the control of weeds in corn, then 
soybeans will compete even more 
with corn for Cornbelt acreage pro- 
vided the cost is not too high. 

The following experience is an 
example of the effect of weed con- 
trol in deciding whether to raise 
corn or soybeans: Four years ago in 
an attempt to increase the interest 
of our farm operators in McCook 
County of eastern South Dakota in 
raising soybeans I offered to the 
operator having the highest soybean 
yield that year in that county an 
all expense paid trip for himself and 
his wife to Mexico the following 
winter. As a result all the operators 
in our group of farms in that county 
did raise soybeans that year but a 
number of them failed to follow 
good cultural practices despite de- 
tailed written and verbal informa- 
tion from me. 

Where farmers did not have rotary 
hoes available to bring small weeds 
in the row under control at an early 
stage, I recommended that harrow- 


ing across the planted rows in the 
midafternoon on a sunny day with 
a spike-tooth harrow would keep 
the rows cleaned. Practically all 
farmers were afraid to do this de- 
spite my assurances that the crop 
would stand it. The less intense 
methods of growing corn in South 
Dakota when applied to soybeans 
left this group of farmers with weed 
infested fields that were so dis- 
couraging that most of them did not 
bother to cut the cockleburs or sun- 
flowers and the result was that only 
three or four operators really raised 
a good crop of soybeans. Since that 
time two operators have continued 
to raise soybeans and the rest have 
reverted to corn farming. 


In the area of eastern South Da- 
kota corn ordinarily does very well 
but it is just far enough west that 
humidity is generally lower in mid- 
summer and soybean yields decline 
as a result on a general basis. If 
corn makes 50 bushels to the acre, 
soybean yields will not run more 
than about 18 bushels per acre. You 
can thus see that beans are a poor 
competitor with corn for land use 
in such an area, especially if inten- 
sive hand cutting of volunteer corn 
and noxious weeds must be done 
besides. The availability of hand 
labor to cut weeds in soybeans is an 


important factor in a farmer’s de- 
cision whether to raise soybeans or 
not to. As mentioned before, how- 
ever, this factor will decline in the 
very near future as weed herbicides 
become cheaper and are used by 
more and more farmers on soybean 
fields. 


Growth in New Areas 


It has been interesting to watch 
the inception of growing of soybeans 
in new areas. Last September a 
number of us from the National 
Corn Growers Association visited 
the annual High Plains Field Day 
at its experimental farm in the Pan- 
handle of Texas. Soybeans are just 
being introduced there but it is ap- 
parent that under the irrigation 
practiced in that territory soybeans 
have a definite place. The limiting 
factor is finding elevators and mills 
that are willing to handle the small 
crop at this time. It is a matter of 
economics to the grain elevator, and 
until a large volume can be assured 
that will justify the construction 
of special bins and equipment, soy- 
beans will be at a disadvantage in 
this area even though they bring 
excellent yields when grown. Thus, 
we see the importance of ability to 
handle the crop from the time it is 
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“The farmer likes soybeans because the market for them expands continually” 


harvested until it has been proc- 
essed. 

Naturally, the price received by 
a farmer the year before for his 
soybeans and corn is a definite in- 
fluence on whether the farmer de- 
cides to raise a small, a large, or no 
crop of soybeans the ensuing year. 
With price supports and no acreage 
control on either soybeans or corn 
at the present time the farmer only 
needs to evaluate his probable yield 
possibilities if he has level land, 
knowing that he has a guaranteed 
price on both the corn and soybeans 
at certain levels of relationship. 


On Rolling Land 


The farmer will, with rolling land, 
hesitate to plant soybeans on it even 
though he would like to rotate his 
land between soybeans and corn. 
It is commonly known that land that 
has been planted in soybeans erodes 
very easily the following winter and 
spring. Much more so than if in 
corn. Therefore, the farmer with 
rolling land is very hesitant to plant 
soybeans on it unless he is planting 
on the contour. Even then erosion is 
difficult to control. 


The factor of storage and ease of 
handling is one that also enters the 
picture. It is much easier for a 
farmer to combine soybeans in the 
field and deliver directly to the ele- 
vator or put it-in the bin on the 
farm than it is to go through the 
process of picking the doubly bulky 
ear corn, hauling it in, elevating it 
into corn cribs, then later on shell- 
ing it out with the necessity for 
handling the corn cobs and either 
replacing the shell corn in farm 
bins or else delivering it to market. 
Of course, in some cases the corn is 
ground whole in the ear or is cut for 
ensilage. In other cases, and coming 
more to prominent use, corn is har- 
vested with a picker sheller and 
taken directly to driers or else put 
in hermetically sealed glass lined 
silos. With only a small portion of 
the crop harvested with picker shell- 
ers as yet, soybean harvesting is 
still by far the easiest to harvest of 
the two crops. Soybeans can also 
utilize the same combine that is 
used for harvesting oats, barley, 
wheat or rye. As time goes on, we 
will probably see more and more 
combines with corn picker heads so 
that the same machine can harvest 
small grains, soybeans and corn. 
This will eliminate some of the con- 
siderations given to machinery at 
present. 
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So long as approximately the same 
equipment can be utilized by a 
farmer to raise several row crops he 
will interchange these row crops 
according to their economic return 
to him. Since corn machinery can 
be easily adapted to the growing of 
soybeans by the placing of soybean 
planter plates in the planter and 
a little greater seed capacity in the 
planter boxes through the use of 
tubes, beans will continue to be 
planted with corn planting and corn 
cultivating machinery even though 
higher yields could be obtained if 
the rows were drawn in from ap- 
proximately 40-inch rows to around 
24-inch rows. We know that about 
15% increase in soybean yield can 
be obtained by squeezing the rows 
down to around 30 inches, but few 
farmers can see the economic re- 
turn that would justify putting 
more money into a special cultivator 
and modifying their corn tractor to 
use it, plus making extensive 
changes on the planter. 

Then when cultivation time comes 
the farmer would have to either 
change the cultivator on his tractor 
or else have one tractor given over 
entirely to the mounting and use of 
a special bean cultivator. This of 
course eliminates most farmers who 
have but one tractor cultivator or 
who want to have all their tractors 
available for cultivating corn at 
peak cultivating periods. As time 
goes by and the cost of weed herbi- 
cides for controlling weeds in corn 
and soybeans decreases, this may 
be a declining factor and we will see 
more close planting of soybeans 
which will result in higher bean 
yields and in greater competition for 
land use by soybeans. 

Another major factor working in 
favor of the use of soybeans on the 
average farm in the United States 
that can grow row crops is the fact 
that its time of planting can be 
adjusted to the planting of other im- 
portant row crops. As an example, 
in the Cornbelt corn does not do its 
best unless planted between the 5th 
and 25th of May. However, soybeans 
can be planted between the 20th of 
May and the Ist of June with the 
expectation of a maximum crop. 
This enables the farmer to plant 
a high row crop acreage without 
getting over into the danger zone 
on corn. Furthermore, if a real wet 
spring strikes such as this spring, 
farmers can shift from the intended 
planting of corn over to the planting 
of soybeans. There are many early 
maturing soybeans which allow the 


average farmer to plant soybeans 
up to the first of July and still get 
a crop that will mature. 


Farmers also know that soybeans 
can be planted on ground that has 
been worked a little too wet and 
will then do much better than corn. 
They furthermore know that soy- 
beans can stand more flooding in 
wet weather and still come through 
and make a good crop. Soybeans 
tend to come closer to raising a nor- 
mal yield on poor land than does 
corn but conversely corn will make 
double the average county yield on 
high fertility land while soybeans 
will probably not go more than 60% 
above the county average on the 
best yields. Consequently, it is rea- 
sonable to raise a higher acreage 
proportion of soybeans on poor land 
and a little more corn on the best 
land. 

Many livestock farmers raise no 
soybeans because they need all the 
corn they can raise for their feeding 
operations. 

I have evaluated a great many fac- 
tors affecting the relationship be- 
tween corn and soybeans but basi- 
cally the final answer on whether 
a farmer plants more of one than 
the other is answered as I previously 
stated—on the basis of anticipated 
net return per acre. In conclusion 
I will say that the farmer likes to 
raise soybeans if possible. He knows 
that it is a crop which diversifies 
his risks and efforts. 


A farmer likes soybeans because 
the market is continually expanding 
for them and he has been able to 
get a fair price for them all through 
the years. He knows too that some 
years he receives a pleasant sur- 
prise with an unexpected runup in 
soybean prices which corn seldom 
shares in, and it is the hope of hit- 
ting one of these high markets that 
always places further temptation in 
front of a farmer to raise soybeans. 


With foreign markets abroad con- 
tinuing to develop for both U. S. 
grown soybeans and feed grains the 
market outlook for price relation- 
ships between the two groups of 
grains, especially corn and soybeans, 
continues to appear to hold at about 
present levels of relationship. It is 
my anticipation that both corn and 
soybeans will be sold in ever-ex- 
panding and increasing markets, 
both at home and abroad, in order 
to help feed the hungry of the world. 
If we properly market our crops this 
will mean higher corn and soybean 
prices for the farmer. 
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COTTON IS still king in the major 

cotton producing sections of the 
Midsouth, but King Cotton very 
definitely has a queen in Queen Soy- 
bean. These Southern States account 
for 20% of the total crop of over 500 
million bushels. The South has risen 
again, as evidenced by a yield in 
1943 of 9.9 bushels per acre as com- 
pared to a yield of 23.2 bushels per 
acre in 1959 and a U. S. yield of 24 
bushels per acre last year. In my 
native state of Mississippi during 
the last 15 years we have increased 
our bean acreage 1,000% to a total 
this year of 1 million acres and have 
increased our yields per acre almost 
100%, from 12.5 in 1944 to 23 in 1959. 

My home county of Coahoma is a 
typical cotton county in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, where the income from 
crops amounts to $27 million, cotton 
accounting for 80%, soybeans 15%, 
and all other crops 5%. Cotton acre- 
ages have fluctuated between 77,000 
acres to 100,000 acres in the last 5 
years, while soybeans have had a 
phenomenal growth from 37,000 
acres to 81,000 acres. Therefore, it 
can be easily seen that the wedding 
of King Cotton and Queen Soybean 
has been a very proper one and com- 
petition from corn, wheat, oats, rice, 
and other crops has been lessened 
each year. It is true in most Delta 
counties that the soybean acreage is 
about the same as the cotton acre- 
age. At the present time, Mississippi 
ranks eighth in total production. 
With an increase this year of 3% in 
soybean acreage, it will, with its 1 
million acres, try and top the na- 
tional average yield per acre. 

No doubt, if you were to single 
out one factor responsible for the ex- 
panded production and economic 
growth of the soybean in the cotton- 
producing South, I feel that research 
would head the list. Dr. E. E. Hart- 
wig of the Delta Branch Experiment 
Station at Stoneville, Miss., is the 
daddy of the southern soybean. As 
coordinator of the southern soybean 
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work, Dr. Hartwig has done a won- 
derful job in his breeding and se- 
lection work, to perfect varieties that 
will produce well, hold the beans in 
the pod, and resist the diseases com- 
mon in this section. As most of you 
know, Dr. Hartwig has been pri- 
marily responsible for the release of 
the Lee, Hill, Hood, Dorman, Ro- 
anoke, and Jackson varieties. It is 
impossible to estimate how much he 
has added to the wealth of the South 
with the release of these varieties. 
He has also done much outstand- 
ing work on cultural practices, such 
as dates of planting, rotary hoe 
work, and planting in sod with the 
double-disk opener, not to mention 
work on soybean diseases and his ef- 
forts to develop beans of high pro- 
tein content. I am sure we farmers 
will never be able to repay him for 
the success he has brought us in the 
soybean field since World War II. 
With research, better varieties, 
and cultural practices, the extension 
service through its county agents has 
with meetings, newspaper articles, 
and personal contact endeavored to 
make the cotton farmer accept the 
soybean as a real profitmaker and 
has striven to make us quit treating 
it as a stepchild. Today, much more 
attention is being given the soybean 
as a result of this missionary work 
by the extension service and the sat- 
isfying results are easily shown in 
increased acreages and income. 


Look for Other Crops 


In the past, the cotton farmer has 
looked for other secondary crops 
that would work well with his cot- 
ton machinery and layout, and after 
trying corn, wheat, oats, rice, vege- 
tables, and other crops, most of the 
farmers have settled on soybeans as 
the secondary cash crop. This is not 
to say that these other crops are not 
grown. They are grown to meet a 
demand for feed, and in the case of 
small grains, to rid ground of nox- 


ious weeds with a program of sum- 
mer fallow in connection with the 
grain crop. 

In the cotton country, we have so- 
called cotton land that is planted al- 
most continuously in cotton, although 
rotation would help in almost every 
case. This cotton land is usually the 
easiest to work and usually the most 
grass-free. Beans are finding more 
favor as the years go by. At the 
present time, there is more rotation 
with cotton and soybeans than any 
other crop, as the soybean has been 
found to leave land in better shape 
as far as the grass and weed problem 
is concerned. As has been stated, 
with more attention being given to 
beans, more work is being done on 
pre-emergence with chemicals and 
chopping or roguing of the bean 
fields during the growing season. 
This has made for greater yields, 
easier fields for combines, and less 
grass and weedseed for crops to fol- 
low in the future. 

We have found, too, that soybeans 
work in well with our cotton in 
the timing of the crop and with the 
better utilization of our cotton ma- 
chinery. Thanks to Dr. Hartwig, we 
wait now until May 1 to start plant- 
ing our beans, whereas in the past 
we have had a real rat race trying 
to plant the cotton and the soybeans 
about the same time in the middle of 
April, resulting in poor planting of 
both crops and reduced yields and 
extra weed control costs in the beans. 
Very few beans are planted prior to 
May 1 and our planting continues 
until after the small grain harvest, 
when we usually plant in the un- 
disturbed sod with the double-disk 
openers and are able to put our seed 
in the moisture for fast germination, 
with very little expense in land 
preparation. 
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Our bean land is prepared with 
our cotton equipment and is planted 
in much the same manner. We usu- 
ally plant on a slight bed with a 
four-row planter that has had the 
cotton plates and bottoms removed, 
and the bean bottoms and bean 
plates installed. We do have some 
bunching of beans, due to the flex- 
ible seed tubes on some planters, but 
generally the cotton planters work 
very well and we are able to get our 
recommended 12 to 15 seeds to the 


foot. 

Cultivation is done with our regu- 
lar cotton cultivators, usually set up 
for 38- to 40-inch rows. It is a sim- 
ple matter to go right into a bean 
field from a cotton field and not 
change the settings on the cultivator. 
Our beans are plowed until they lap 
in the middles or at a time we feel 
that we are doing damage to the 
beans, even with fenders on the cul- 
tivators. 

Harvest is principally with self- 
propelled combines with 12- to 16- 
foot cutterbars. These same com- 
bines are used earlier in the year for 
the harvest of small grains or clo- 
vers. They are generally used more 
during the year than the mechani- 
cal cotton picker that works about 
60 days per year. There is much in- 
terest in the South, as there is else- 
where, in the close-row spacings of 
soybeans. This type planting is easy 
for us to accomplish with the rear 
mounted tool bar type planter and 
cultivator. Cross planting with reg- 
ular width planters has also been 
done on clean fields or fields where 
broadcast chemicals have been used 
with much the same increase; in 
yields. It is also common now to 
see most farm trailers built to haul 


either soybeans or cotton, with solid 
metal sides built up to the bean load 
limit and the higher sides made of 
expanded metal to accommodate the 
greater quantities of the lighter cot- 
ton. 

For the most part, cotton takes the 
high road or the high sandy ridges, 
and soybeans take the low road, or 
the lower depressional clay soils. 
Most of the varieties are well suited 
for this type of soil and do well, 
after the farmer has successfully got- 
ten them up to a good stand. Some 
of this land, being so low, is planted 
to an early maturing variety to en- 
able the farmer to harvest the beans 
before the winter rains make com- 
bining impossible and to also enable 
the farmer to break or prepare this 
land in the fall and avoid the pitfalls 
of trying to prepare “buckshot” 
ground in the spring for planting. 

Beans have not done too well on 
some of the lighter soils and this 
has worked out very well in shifting 
the cotton and the corn to the higher 
ridges. One reason that chemicals 
probably have not shown up too well 
on beans is the fact that all pre- and 
post-emergence chemicals tend to 
perform better on the lighter soils. 

In our area, we do not feel that 
we have satisfactory chemicals to 
control the grasses and weeds in our 
soybean fields and we are looking 
forward to the day that we can ob- 
tain good chemical control of weeds 
and grasses—Johnsongrass, bermuda 
grass, coffee weed, nutgrass, and 
other grasses that are common to the 
heavier soils that are principally de- 
voted to the production of soybeans. 

This year for the first time, the 
Department of Agriculture has per- 
mitted the planting of any number 
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of rows of soybeans in our strip- 
planted cotton, that is cotton planted 
four rows and four rows fallow. In 
these skips, some of us planted two 
normal rows, four normal rows, and 
in some cases, four close 24-inch 
rows. These beans for the most part 
were planted late in June so as not 
to detract from the cotton yields. We 
have high hopes of making good 
yields on these late planted beans, 
and also that the beans will not 
draw too heavily on the moisture 
and nutrients required by the cotton 
to reduce the cotton yields. 

These beans will be harvested 
with 8- to 10-foot header combines 
and in some cases will not be har- 
vested until after the cotton harvest 
is completed, when the combining 
can be done with the regular wide 
header combines. 

So you see, we have not inter- 
planted beans with cotton at the 
present, but we are planting side by 
side. With this practice, also, we 
will rotate the cotton to the bean 
land in the following year, and take 
advantage of the humus left by the 
bean crop. 

The four close rows present prob- 
lems in cultivation, but the four and 
two normal rows offer no problems 
in cultivation, poisoning, or defolia- 
tion with ground machinery. We 
feel that the beans will benefit from 
the extra space on the ouside rows 
much the same as cotton does, and it 
could mean, as it does in cotton, an 
increase in yield of 30%. 

I feel that the future holds much 
for soybean production in the cotton- 
producing areas of the South. It is 
felt that most farmers will continue 
to do a better job each year with the 
production management of this crop. 
Of course we are limited in cotton 
production by acreage restrictions. 
Should these limitations remain the 
same, I look for larger acreages and 
more return per acre. 

Much land is being fallowed and 
planted to small grains each fall, 
with the purpose in mind of clean- 
ing and ridding the fields of weeds 
and grasses to the point that soy- 
beans can be satisfactorily grown. 
This land will come into production 
during the next year or two. Should 
the planting of beans in the fallow 
strips prove to be a good practice, 
I believe a considerable acreage will 
come in here. 

We have set our goals at an aver- 
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crop. We have good markets at the 
oil mills and elevators, and most 
farmers have storage of some sort. 
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HE DEVELOPMENT of soybean 

production in the rice area of 
Arkansas is adequate proof of the 
acceptability of the crop as a good 
source of income. A number of fac- 
tors are associated with the growth 
of the crop and its continued import- 
ance. The factors deserving special 
mention and consideration are: 

1—Crops produced on rice farms. 

2—Comparison of income from 
rice and soybeans. 

3—Early and continued aggressive 
leadership. 

4—The availability and continued 
growth of handling facilities and a 
market structure. 

5—Technical factors such as: 

a—The need for a satisfactory 
crop to use in rotation with rice. 

b—The suitability of soil and the 
availability of irrigation facilities. 

c—The availability of equipment. 

d—Reasonable income from the 
enterprise. 

Recent trends in the proportion of 
the acreage on Arkansas rice farms 
devoted to various crops show what 
has happened to rice and other 
crops (table 1). Four items stand 
out as significant: 

1—Rice acreage decreased from 
nearly 40% in 1953 to less than 30% 
in 1959. 

2—Soybean acreage increased 
from 21% or less in 1953 to over 50% 
in 1959. 

3—Lespedeza, oats and other crops 
have decreased or remained static. 

4—Idle land decreased from ap- 
proximately 30% in 1953 to 5% or 
less in 1959. 

The acreage decrease for rice, the 
high return crop, resulted from 
acreage control programs. The in- 
crease in the acreage of soybeans to 
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the point where the crop occupies 
over 50% of the land reflects the 
acceptability of the crop. This accep- 
tability of soybeans is further con- 
firmed by the decrease in the 
acreage of other crops and the de- 
crease in the proportion of land re- 
maining idle. 

Soybeans are important to the 
economy of the rice producing area 
(table 2). Soybeans occupy 2.6 
times as much acreage in Arkansas 
County as rice. The gross value of 
the soybean crop is only slightly 
less than the value of the rice crop. 
We think of Arkansas County as 
being a rice county. We might as 
well think of it as a soybean county. 
The gross value of the soybean crop 
in Arkansas County is just under 
$10 million. Surely the economy of 
any county is stimulated by an an- 
nual value of $10 million, particu- 
larly when you add to this the farm 
supply and marketing activities re- 
lated to the soybean crop. 

Soybeans as an important crop 
did not develop over night or by 
mere chance in the rice area. Many 
long hours of exacting and aggres- 
sive leadership went into the early 
development of suitable varieties, 
seed handling, production practices, 
storage facilities and market outlets. 
The fairly recent upsurge in acreage 
has been accompanied by even more 
aggressive leadership and conse- 
quent development. 

While the influence of seed for 
planting on production cannot be 
measured in exact terms, the activ- 
ity has no doubt stimulated soybean 
production in the rice area. The 
available land, equipment, storage 
and seed-handling firms in the area 
have provided a market superior to 
the oil mill market. Now since vol- 
ume has increased, the rice area 
stands a good chance of being, not 
only a seed center, but a crushing 
center as well. Farm and local mar- 


ket facilities for rice and soybeans 
are competitive to some extent. 
However, joint use occurs and 
makes for a more intensive use and 
resulting lower costs. 

Soybean production in the rice 
area ties in closely with the need 
for a suitable crop to grow in rota- 
tion with rice. In past years, before 
the prevalence of weed killers and 
suitable fertility practices for rice, 
crop rotation was an absolute must. 
Rotation is still desirable and since 
rice acreage allotments. exist, 
another income producing crop is a 
must. Many of the important weeds 
usually found in soybeans in the 
South such as Johnson grass, morn- 
ing glory and cockle bur are not 
important problems in the rice area. 
Conversely, serious weed problems 
associated with rice are controlled 
by a clean cultivated soybean crop. 


Soil Suitable 


The basic resource, soil, in the 
rice area is suitable for scybean 
production. Soil which is well suited 
for rice producton is not in all cases 
well suited to the production of cer- 
tain other crops common to the 
South. Thus, the easy shift from 
rice to soybeans has in the past been 
a big factor in stimulating the in- 
crease in the importance of soy- 
beans. 

Irrigation equipment and techni- 
cal know-how in water use practices 
are important factors in the produc- 
tion of soybeans in the rice area. 
Since a water supply and proper 
irrigation practices are absolutely 
essential for rice production, it 
naturally follows that water may be 
available for supplemental irriga- 
tion of soybeans. 

Experimental data show that for 
the 5-year period, 1955-59, irrigated 
soybeans produced an average of 
41.7 bushels per acre compared with 
33.7 bushels for non-irrigated soy- 
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beans, or a difference of 8.2 bushels 
per acre (see table 3). It is import- 
ant to observe that the lowest yield 
from the irrigated plots was slightly 
greater than the average for the 
non-irrigated plots. One may con- 
clude from a study of the irrigation 
data that reasonable yields may be 
obtained for all years. This is sig- 
nificant in that an annual farm plan 
may be followed with a high proba- 
bility of success. With present day 
high costs, it is difficult to stay in 
business with years of famine and 
years of feasting. 

Since evidence shows that average 
higher yields may be obtained with 
supplemental irrigation, the question 
of the cost of irrigation is of prime 
importance. An economic analysis 
shows that returns to land and 
management averages from $8 to $12 
per acre more for irrigated than 
non-irrigated beans. The $8 increase 
may be expected in high cost water 
areas and $12 in relatively good or 
low cost water areas. Again we 
observe that returns on non-irrigat- 
ed soybeans are highly variable as 
between dry and wet years. We may 
conclude that greater returns occur 
for irrigated soybeans and that this 
return is more uniform over a period 
of years. 

The availability of equipment on 
rice farms is a big factor in the 
transition to soybean production. 


TABLE 1. PROPORTION OF CROPLAND USED 
FOR CROPS OTHER THAN RICE, SELECTED 
RICE AREAS, 1955-59! (percent) 


Proportion of cropland in:3 


Area2 3 
a 


Lespedeza 
Double 
cropped 
Idle 
cropland* 


Grand Prairie area® 

1953 39 1 

1954 42 

1955 29 

1956 26 

1957 26 

1958 27 

1959 27 

Northeastern area® 

1953 37 21 

1954 39 26 

1955 28 31 

1956 26 45 

1957 26 41 

1958 26 53 im 

1959 26 59 1 
1 From unpublished data prepared by Gerlow, 
A. R., and Mullins, Troy, for the Arkansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and USDA. 2 The 
sample farms in the Grand Prairie area aver- 
aged 613 acres of cropland, and farms in the 
northeastern area averaged 566 acres of crop- 
land. 3 The percentages do not total 100% 
for some years. On some farms cropland pas- 
ture was reported but it was not included 
among the secondary enterprises. 4 Included 
fallow land on some farms. ° Arkansas and 
Lonoke Counties. ®Craighead and Poinsett 
Counties. 
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Joint use of irrigation facilities has 
already been discussed. Rice produc- 
tion requires a great deal of equip- 
ment and technical know-how in 
operating the equipment. Much of 
this equipment is available for use 
on other crops. By adding a row 
planter and row cultivator, most rice 
farmers are in position to move 
ahead with soybean production. The 
additional use of equipment for soy- 
bean production reduces cost to rice 
production. Since soybeans can bear 
their share of the cost, the additional 
use results in higher net incomes 
for both crops. 


A view of costs and returns for 
rice and soybeans gives approx- 
imately $87 and $30 respectively as 
returns to the operator. It is evident 
that the per-acre returns to rice are 
almost three times as great as to 
soybeans. Of course this is based on 
present price relationships. If the 
price for rice should decrease, the 
position of soybeans would improve. 
Likewise lower prices for soybeans 
would change the comparative posi- 
tion for rice. However, if allotments 
continue, the position of soybeans 
will be determined in relation to 
other crops such as oats and lespe- 
deza. The price of rice would have 
to take a sharp drop, down to $1.60 
or $1.75 per bushel, with soybeans 
at present prices to permit soybeans 
to substitute for rice. Prices for 
other crops grown on rice farms 
would have to improve considerably 
before they would displace soybeans. 
Thus, we would expect soybeans to 
hold their present relative position 


TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF BASIC ECONOMIC 
FACTORS FOR RICE AND SOYBEANS IN 
ARKANSAS COUNTY, 19591 


Rice Soybeans 
Resources used— 
Cropland acres 
Cash prod. 
costs? dol. 
Labor used? man 
hours 852,000 
Tractor use? hours 340,000 
Combine 
use? hours 
Total 
production*4 
Gross value 
of crop® dol. 
Returns to 
operators® dol. 5,933,400 5,481,000 
1 Unpublished data prepared by Troy Mullins. 
2 Includes cash cost only (no overhead) —$60 
and $25 per acre respectively. 3% Per-acre re- 
quirements for rice are 14.4 man hours, 4.5 
tractor hours, and 0.6 combine hours. For 
soybeans they are 7.3, 4.4 and 0.4 respectively 
for man, tractor and combine. 4 Production is 
from crop reporting service. 5 Based on esti- 
mated average price of $4.90 per cwt. for rice 
and $2.10 per bu. for soybeans. ® Figured at 
$87 per acre for rice and $30 per acre for 
soybeans. 


68,200 182,700 


4,092,000 4,567,500 


1,323,710 
803,880 


41,000 73,000 
2,353,000 cwt 4,749,000 bu 


11,510,000 9,972,900 


in the cropping system for rice 
farms. 

In summary, we find that soy- 
beans have become an important 
crop on rice farms. Soybeans are a 
real economic asset in our rice pro- 
ducing counties. Farmers and busi- 
ness people in the rice area have 
been aggressive in developing the 
crop. Good handling and storage 
facilities exist and are operated well. 
Technical assets of rice farms are 
adapted to soybean production. In- 
come from soybean production is not 
as good as for rice. However, the 
relative position for soybeans at 


present and in the future is good. 
Thus, soybeans will, in all proba- 
bility, continue to be an important 
crop on rice farms. 


TABLE 3. SUMMARY OF YIELD DATA FOR 

IRRIGATED AND NON-IRRIGATED SOYBEANS 

ON EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS AND ON SURVEY 
FARMS, SELECTED RICE AREAS, 1955-592 
5. 

year 


aver- 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 age 
Grand Prairie area 
Experimental plots? 
Irrigated 34.7 40.0 
Non-irrigated 17.1 28.8 
Difference 17.6 11.2 
Survey farms 
All acres surveyed? 
irrigated 33.0 32.0 30.0 36.0 
Non- 
irrigated 18.0 17.0 30.0 34.0 
Difference 15.0 15.0 0.0 2.0 
Estimated yields due to irrigation* 
Irrigated and 
fertilized 
Non-irrigated 
and 
fertilized 29.0 18.0 
Difference 4.0513.0 
Northeastern area 
Survey farms 
All acres surveyed? 
Irrigated 28.0 24.0 28.0 32.0 
Non- 
irrigated 13.0 14.0 24.0 27.0 
Difference 15.0 10.0 4.0 5.0 
Estimated yields due to irrigation* 
Irrigated and 
fertilized 
Non-irrigated 
and 
fertilized 15.0 16.0 26.0 29.0 25.0 
Difference 14.0 12.0 4.0 0.0 7.0 
1 From unpublished data compiled by Gerlow, 
A. R., and Mullins, Troy, for the Arkansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and USDA. 2 Pre- 
liminary data furnished by Dr. A. E. Spooner, 
department of agronomy. A report of these 
tests will be released soon. 3 Includes all acres 
reported on, regardless of fertilizer treatment. 
4 Yields were determined from a _ statistical 
estimating equation in which the reponse from 
fertilizer application was held constant. 5 Yield 
increase due to irrigation appears to be under- 
estimated, due to the small number of cases 
in the non-irrigated non-fertilized subclass. On 
the few farms reporting both irrigated and non- 
irrigated fields in 1955 the yield increases were 
from 8 to 10 bushels. Because of the low esti- 
mate for 1955 the increase shown for the 
5-year period was adjusted to 6 bushels. 


46. 
45. 


33.0 31.0 32.0 34.0 


32: 


29.0 28.0 30.0 29.0 


22.0 
7.6 
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Value of the Soybean Crop 
Improvement Council 


TTHE VALUE of the Soybean Crop 

Improvement Council has been 
demonstrated in many ways, but my 
remarks will be confined to some of 
the most important values as I see 
them. 


First of all the Council should be 
described briefly because I some- 
times encounter people who do not 
understand or appreciate what it is 
or what it does. Some folks think the 
Council is a part of the Growers 
Association. It is, however, spon- 
sored and financed by the National 
Soybean Processors Association. It 
was organized in 1948 and J. Ward 
Calland has been its only director. 
The purpose of the Council is to 
improve the efficiency of soybean 
production in the United States and 
it goes about achieving this purpose 
in various ways. 


The director works mostly with 
individuals who in turn have direct 
or indirect contact with growers. 
This is one of the great values of 
the Council. The opinions, ideas, and 
enthusiasm of the director have been 
passed on to research and extension 
workers, department heads, experi- 
ment station directors, mill operat- 
ors, Officials of the growers and proc- 
essors associations, and anyone else 
who seemed in need of a little 
enthusiasm for soybeans; and this 
has been multiplied many fold by 
the contacts the various individuals 
have had with others. 

A second outstanding value of the 
Council is the role it has played as 
a general spokesman in telling the 
soybean story. This story has been 
well told to every segment of the 
population interested in it and to 
many who were not interested until 
they heard it. This is done through 
approximately half a million copies 
of Soybean Farming and the Jap- 
anese and Spanish translations of 
this bulletin, and through the color 
film “Soybeans—the Feature Story” 
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and the black and white version of 
the film that has been shown to 
approximately 20 million people. 
The Soybean News, a small quarter- 
ly publication containing current 
and pertinent facts about soybeans, 
has been telling the soybean story 
since 1950 and is currently sent to 
23.000 individuals. The humorous 
stories of the director also have 
added greatly to the enjoyment of 
many and varied meetings of those 
concerned with soybeans. The “story 
telling” activities of the Council are 
thus of great value to all segments 
of the industry. 

A third important value of the 
Council is that it provides a means 
of communication among individuals 
interested in soybeans. This has been 
especially important to research men 
working on improved varieties be- 
cause we need to consider the 
opinions of industry in planning our 
work. We have always discussed our 
problems freely with the director of 
the Council and had complete con- 
fidence that he would present a clear 
unbiased version of our thinking 
to representatives of industry. 
Although we do not expect industry 
representatives to always agree with 
our thinking, the means of com- 
municating with them is certainly 
an important value of the Council. 

A fourth and most important 
value of the Council is its contribu- 
tions to research. Significant contri- 
butions have been made through 
fellowships and grants in aid to 
experiment stations. Although these 
have amounted to a substantial sum 
of money they actually financed 
only a small portion of the research 
which they stimulated. Here again 
is a good example of the value of the 
Council’s excellently executed policy 
of stimulating others. 

Another important contribution to 
research began with the formation 
of the advisory board in 1950 and the 
financing of an annual meeting of 


Beltsville, Md. 


the members of this board. Seven- 
teen of the 23 members are heads of 
agronomy departments over the 
country and as such they can greatly 
influence soybean research conduct- 
ed at their stations. The other six 
members also occupy positions in 
which they can have similar influ- 
ence. The attitude of these men 
toward soybean research greatly 
affects the research effort in the 
country. All members of the board 
probably have a better understand- 
ing of and appreciation for soybean 
research problems as a result of the 
activities of the board. 


A major contribution to research 
has been made through various 
educational activities, in cooperation 
with others, in presenting the needs 
for soybean research in a manner 
that has resulted in increased 
appropriations and allocations of 
funds to pressing research problems. 
Few people would argue that re- 
search on soybeans is adequate, but 
it likely would be much less except 
for the efforts of the Council. 


The value of the Council to the 
well-being of the soybean industry 
cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents but has been and is unques- 
tionably great. Probably no one 
thinks the need for such activity is 
less now than in the past. If there 
is such an individual, he should be 
reminded of the pressing research 
problems in the nutrition, physiol- 
ogy, diseases, and breeding of soy- 
beans, and of the need for soybean 
varieties and cultural practices that 
will enable the crop to compete 
successfully with others if and when 
farmers can freely choose the type 
and amount of the crops they grow. 
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What Price for 
1960-Crop Soybeans? 


Farmers are expected to be less bullish 
at harvest time this year than last 


By T. A. HIERONYMUS 


Professor, Agricultural Marketing, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 


EFORE WE begin to examine the 

supply, utilization, and price 
vrospects for soybeans in the com- 
ing year, two general comments ap- 
pear to be in order. The two are by 
no means unrelated. 

First, 2 years ago at this time we 
were aghast at the prospect of a 
600-million-bushel supply of soy- 
beans. This year we look at any- 
thing less than 600 million as being 
a tight fit in the utilization picture. 

I do not mean to imply that we— 
the soybean industry—were wrong 
in being apprehensive 2 years ago. 
Rather, I wish to again underscore 
the extreme growth in the market 
for soybean products. This growth 
has been rapid but also prosaic. It 
has been based on such mundane 
things as expanding populations that 
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require more edible fat, an increas- 
ing demand for animal products as 
per capita incomes increase—par- 
ticularly in the United States and 
Europe—and a favorable competitive 
relationship with other fat- and oil- 
bearing materials. 

I cannot but reflect that producers 
of other agricultural products might 
well take a tip from the growth of 
the market for soybeans and look to 
market potential rather than con- 
tinue to be hypnotized by large pro- 
duction. 

Second, a year ago I expressed 
pleasure that the soybean price had 
been freed from the loan structure. 
As it turned out, the price was freed 
from the loan structure but not en- 
tirely freed from governmental in- 
fluence through resale policy. It 
now looks as if the emancipation is 
complete. Essentially we can dis- 
miss the loan from our price think- 
ing. Further, the CCC owns a small 
enough quantity of soybeans to 
make resale policy unlikely to have 
a decisive influence. 

The year in retrospect. The past 
year has been an interesting one in 
regard to utilization-price relation- 
ships, and the happenings can be 
useful to us in looking ahead. Soy- 
bean exports increased beyond most 
expectations, the quantity processed 
decreased for the first time when 
supplies remained available for 
crushing, and the universally buried 
corpse—oil—came to life. 

These several events give pause 
for reflection. How many soybeans 
should we anticipate exporting in 
the years ahead? Our exports have 
increased from 60 million bushels 
in 1954-55 to around 130 million 
bushels in 1959-60. This increase has 
resulted from decreases in Chinese 
exports, increased prosperity in 
Japan, a stronger competitive posi- 
tion of soybean oil in Europe, and 
an expanding livestock industry in 
Europe. 

The real strength of our soybean 


exports in the future will rest in 
Europe. This strength in turn will 
depend on the demand for meal in 
Europe. Livestock consumers in 
Europe and the United States are 
competing for the scarce meal sup- 
plies. We have an advantage be- 
cause of our higher purchasing 
power. Europe has an advantage be- 
cause of the favorable treatment 
afforded oilseed crushers by tariff 
arrangements and subsidies. I ex- 
pect the percentage increase in soy- 
bean exports to be about the same 
as the increase in domestic crush. 


Oil came to life this year because 
government programs turned out to 
be larger than expected on the basis 
of the supply situation in Spain a 
year ago and a price that was basic- 
ally below world prices of compet- 
ing oils. There are two basic lessons 
here: First, the world’s real abun- 
dance of fats and oils is in the 
United States, and the amount is 
not large in relation to the total size 
of the world market. Second, when 
the price of soybean oil is low, it 
works its way into the markets for 
competing fats and oils. I expect that 
some day the competitive position of 
soybean oil will be as strong in 
European markets as it is in the 
United States today. 


The use of soybean meal has fallen 
off in the United States this year. 
The price has been about the same 
as in 1958-59. Numbers of livestock 
have remained essentially the same. 
Prices of livestock and _ livestock 
products have averaged within 6% 
of 1958-59 levels. Why, then, the de- 
crease in offtake? I think it has been 
due to overpricing at a critical time. 


The European drought caused an 
increase in meal exports during the 
first 4 months of the season. The 
abortive bul! market of last fall 
forced meal prices up. An important 
feature of that bull market was the 
strong farmer-holding movement. 
I think farmer holding had a more 
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important effect on price than specu- 
lative enthusiasm in futures markets. 
The third major influence in hold- 
ing meal prices up was the resale 
policy of CCC. Soybeans were priced 
substantially above the loan rate. 
Extremely weak oil put an upward 
pressure on the soybean meal price. 

The result of these three things 
was an artificially high price for 
meal that seriously retarded con- 
sumption. The greatest upward pres- 
sure on the meal market came at 
precisely the time when hog prices 
were the lowest of the season. 

I think this situation could have 
been righted had we had a complete 
washout of meal and bean prices in 
February. But the resale price of 
soybeans prevented such a washout. 
As a result, it was not until summer 
that we seriously undertook to price 
meal at a level that would buy its 
domestic market back. If the CCC 
had offered soybeans at essentially 
the loan price from February on, I 
believe the carryover of soybeans 
could have been reduced to mini- 
mum working levels. It may well 
be that we should have a carryover 
of soybeans to protect against a 
short crop. But the decision about 
carryover should be made by the 
market—not by government. 

Supply prospects. Two considera- 
tions enter into the prospective sup- 
ply of soybeans: carryover and pro- 
duction. Both are highly uncertain 
at this time. The July 1 stock report 
indicated a substantial phantom dis- 
appearance. Either the July 1 in- 
ventory undercounted supplies or 
the crop was not so large as was 
estimated, or both. In the past the 
crop estimate plus carryover minus 
disappearance has been a more re- 
liable guide than the quarterly stock 
estimates. 

At this time I estimate the 1959-60 
exports at 130 million bushels, which 
indicates a last quarter slightly be- 
low last year. The last quarter crush 
may amount to 94 million bushels, 
or an annual total of 396 million. 
Seed use was 29 million bushels, 
making a total disappearance of 555 
million bushels. Because the crop 
is late, the crush of 1960 soybeans in 
September will likely be some 5 
million less than last September. 
This amount will add to the appar- 
ent disappearance. 

A total supply of 600 million 
bushels minus 555 million minus 5 
million leaves a carryover of 40 
million. 

The crop is currently estimated at 
548 million bushels, and we must 
accept this figure at this time. How- 
ever, again I want to point out that 
the weather after Aug. 1 will have 
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an important effect on soybean 
yields. Since the war, yield esti- 
mates have ranged from a decrease 
of 2.3 bushels per acre to an increase 
of 3.3 bushels. The average change 
is about 1.5 bushels. Hence the Aug. 
1 estimate should read 548 million 
bushels plus or minus 35 million. 

The upshot of these computations 
is that the total supply estimate 
should center around 590 million 
bushels but will really be in the 
range of 555 to 625 million. A hard 
look at the August estimates indi- 
cates that no greater accuracy is 
possible at this time. 

Soybean exports. There is an in- 
crease in exports of about 15 million 
bushels per year. But we cannot ap- 
propriately apply such an increase 
to the 1959-60 total. The Chinese 
crop was down last year, and most 
of the exports from China went to 
Russia, where the sunflower crop 
was quite small. The European 
drought caused a larger than normal 
increase. I think it would be reason- 
able to add a maximum of 30 million 
bushels to the 110 million of 1958-59, 
for a total of 140 million. This figure 
includes an extra 5 million to Japan 
over their usual rate of increase. But 
it does not allow for increased ex- 
ports from China to obtain extra 


exchange, which might well happen. 
In leaning toward the optimistic 
side, I am counting on a rapid ex- 
pansion in livestock feeding, partic- 
ularly poultry, and rapid improve- 
ment in the competitive position of 
soybean meal in Europe. The 
chances for exporting more than 140 
million bushels would rest primarily 
on an unexpectedly rapid expansion 
in the mixed feed industry in 
Europe, including Italy and Spain 
as well as northern Europe. 
Soybean oil. Edible fats and oils 
are in abundant supply in the world. 
Production is increasing slightly 
faster than population. There is no 
reason to expect any basic strength 
in world fat and oil prices. If the 
price of soybean oil is to increase, 
it must do so by improving its com- 
petitive position relative to other 
fats and oils. Such improvement is 
taking place, but it is slow. 
Domestic use of edible fats and 
oils is limited by population. It 
should increase about 140 million 
pounds in the next year. Production 
of fats and oils other than soybean 
will be slightly less than in 1959-60. 
A slight increase in butter produc- 
tion appears in prospect. Lard pro- 
duction will likely be down 175 mil- 
lion pounds. Cottonseed oil pro- 
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duction will be essentially the same. 
Peanut and corn oils will be about 
the same, as will also edible tallow. 
The increase in population and the 
decrease in lard should mean an in- 
crease of about 300 million pounds 
in soybean oil use. Probably half 
of this increase will be offset by a 
decrease in lard exports. 

Carryover stocks in the United 
States will probably increase by 
about 150 million pounds. If so, the 
net gain will be about 150 million 
pounds, which is very small indeed. 

During the current year exports 
of fats, oils, and oilseeds will amount 
to the oil equivalent of 3,730 million 
pounds, up about 500 million pounds 
from 1958-59 and up 1 billion 
pounds from the 1954-58 average. In- 
creases in soybean crush in the 
United States must come from in- 
creased exports to replace the de- 
crease in lard and from new de- 
mands. 


What are the prospects for exports 
during the year ahead? On the one 
side is a change in import demand. 
Mediterranean olive oi] stocks will 
be reduced sharply from current 
high levels. However, this decrease 
will be more than offset by a de- 
crease in Olive oil production, so a 
net increase in demand from this 
quarter appears probable. But it 
will be small—on the order of 100 
million pounds. 


Lard exports will probably decline 
by 150 million pounds. Britain has 
been an important buyer of lard, and 
I suspect that much of it has gone 
into inventory. Lard exports to 
Cuba will decline. 
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During the past year European 
stocks have been built up substanti- 
ally, probably by 100 million pounds. 
This will mean a decrease in de- 
mand for U.S. production in the 
year ahead. Because of increased 
home production the increase in ex- 
port demand in Europe due to popu- 
lation increase will be very small. 


On the other side are competing 
supply increases abroad. Peanuts 
grown in Africa will likely produce 
150 million more pounds of oil. 
Copra production should recover 
enough to make 200 million more 
pounds available. The unrest in the 
Congo may reduce palm and palm 
kernel oil by 200 million pounds. 
There will be a reduction in Russian 
offtake, making more Chinese soy- 
beans available. 


How do these pluses and minuses 
come out? 


million pounds 

Olive oil +100 
Lard —150 
Stock buildings —100 
Peanuts —150 
Copra —200 
Congo +200 
Russia —100 

—400 


Subtracting this 400-million-pound 
decrease in export demand from the 
3,730 million total of the current 
year leaves an export demand of 
3,330 million pounds of total edible 
fats and oils during the year ahead. 
Soybeans will take up 1,540 million, 


lard 450 million, and other fats and 
oils 150 million, leaving an export 
demand of 1,190 million pounds of 
cottonseed and soybean oils com- 
bined, exclusive of increases in P.L. 
480 exports. In estimating soybean 
oil export demand, we can assume a 
cottonseed oil export of 525 million 
pounds, approximately the same as 
this year. This leaves a soybean oil 
export demand of 665 million pounds 
compared with 1,000 million pounds 
during the current year. 

The net of my reckoning about 
the domestic demand for oil is a 
use of 3,330 million pounds of soy- 
bean oil. 

All of this leaves us with a soy- 
bean oil demand of 4 billion pounds, 
which requires a crush of 365 mil- 
lion bushels. If we want this crush 
to be larger, we will have to find 
new P.L. 480 business, invent a new 
scheme of some kind, or price oil 
low enough to get it stockpiled here 
or in Europe. 

None of these things argue for 
strength in soybean oil prices. We 
have done very well to maintain an 
average price of 8%¢ during the 
1959-60 crop year. I think that we 
cannot do as well during the year 
ahead. The outstanding possibility 


is to pour the surplus oil into India 
in a fashion similar to wheat. While 
I am discussing outlook, I cannot 
resist the temptation to comment 
that this is a heck of a way to run 
a railroad. 

Soybean meal. I think there will 
be a substantial increase in the de- 
mand for meal during the coming 
year. The decline in demand dur- 
ing the past year was the result of 
unusual circumstances that will not 
prevail next year. 

Demand per animal has been in- 
creasing through the years as the 
result of improved feeding practices. 
I think we are nowhere near the 
end of this longrun increase. 

We are entering a period when 
feed grain prices will be cheap. So 
long as the law permits CCC to sell 
corn at 105% of the support price 
and CCC owns upwards of 2 billion 
bushels, there is virtually no likeli- 
hood that feed prices will go up. At 
the same time, the population per 
capita income increases are causing 
the domestic demand for livestock 
products to increase at a rapid rate. 
It will remain profitable to feed 
livestock in the foreseeable future. 

More specifically, a further in- 
crease in broiler production is likely. 
Population is up, and competition 
from pork will be reduced. The up- 
trend in per capita production 
should continue. 

Egg flock requirements should in- 
crease somewhat in spite of a re- 
duction in the per capita consump- 
tion of eggs. The reduction in per 
capita consumption will be more 
than offset by the increase in popu- 
lation. Further, there is a longrun 
increase in the demand for protein 
per bird. 

The prospective price structure 
for hogs during the breeding season 
this fall should encourage an in- 
crease in the spring pig crop. This 
means not only more hogs but more 
breeding stock and young pigs, both 
of which are heavy consumers of 
feeds that contain soybean meal. 

With the low price for hogs last 
winter, farmers ran out of money. 
As a result, they fed homegrown 
feeds instead of buying high-protein 
feeds. They will soon have sold a 
profitable hog crop and be back in 
the market. 

More cattle are on feed. While 
cattle do not make up a large seg- 
ment of the market for meal, some 
strength from this quarter appears 
probable. 

The most important reason for ex- 
pecting a sharp increase in the use 
of meal is the current rather low 
price. Meal prices are now down 
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to a point at which meal is buying 
its market back. If prices remain 
below $50 through the fall quarter, 
a usage base will be built that will 
assure a large requirement for the 
year. 


When meal prices exceed $58 to 
$60, use falls off. While I am op- 
timistic about meal demand, I must 
add that a high level of use rests on 
a foundation of moderate prices. 


With meal priced in the general 
area of $50 per ton, a consumption 
potential of 9.3 million tons emerges. 
If we place exports at 400,000 tons, 
a crush of 410 million bushels is in- 
dicated. 

Our availability figures for soy- 
beans center around 590 million 
bushels. With exports and seed total- 
ing 170 million and an allowance of 


WHILE MY comments will be di- 

rected mainly to the export 
prospects for U. S. soybeans and oil- 
seed products in 1960-61, I would 
first like to touch on the effect of 
restrictive governmental policies in 
importing countries on the demand 
for our soybeans. 

The demand for U.S. soybeans is 
greatly affected by the exports of 
both soybeans and soybean products. 
At the present time more moves out 
as beans than as products. This is 
the result of policies by importing 
countries that generally favor oil- 
seeds relative to products and be- 
cause of higher handling and trans- 
porting costs for products. 

It would be to our advantage if 
exports of soybeans versus soybean 
products were determined solely by 
competitive factors. To the extent 
that governmental policies restrict 
the free play of the market, our total 
exports are likely to suffer. 

We are doing our best to reduce, 
if not remove, all discriminatory 
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10 million for carryover, the crush 
potential is 410 million. These com- 
putations suggest that the meal from 
the total soybean supply can be 
used up if meal prices remain in the 
area of $50 per ton. 


The current strength in oil, mod- 
erate meal prices, and the possible 
need for the meal from the total 
supply of soybeans suggest that 
sometime during the season meal 
prices will get quite strong, per- 
haps in the $60 range. 


Soybean prices. If an outlet can 
be found for 500 million pounds of 
oil so that exports will be as large 
as they have been during the cur- 
rent year, it is likely that the total 
supply can be used up. Eight to 9¢ 
oil and $50 to $55 meal will return 
a price of $1.95 to $2 per bushel to 


Illinois farmers. This estimate 4s- 
sumes crushing margins of about 
the same size as in the past 2 years. 

The market will be more liberally 
supplied with soybeans during the 
fall quarter this year than last. 
Holding was an unhappy experience. 
We should therefore expect farmers 
to be less bullish at harvest this 
year. 

Summary. The gist of what I have 
said is: (1) there continue to be ex- 
panding markets for soybean for 
export and for soybean meal; (2) oil 
continues to be a problem, but de- 
mand will increase at moderately 
lower than current prices; and (3) a 
continually increasing quantity of 
soybeans can be absorbed so long 
as they are priced in the $1.90 to $2 
range, but higher prices sharply cur- 
tail market potential. 
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practices being applied to our soy- 
beans and soybean products, and we 
have solicited your valuable assist- 
ance in this undertaking. For ex- 
ample, we are active in GATT nego- 
tiations with many countries, includ- 
ing the Common Market countries 
and Japan. At the present time Jap- 
anese imports of soybeans from the 
United States are restricted by a 
quota system. Our information is 
that Japan still intends to liberalize 
these imports by April 1961. 


Within the Common Market there 
are conflicting views regarding fu- 
ture policies—some of the countries 
prefer liberal trade policies while 
others favor more restrictive meas- 
ures. We intend to do what we can 
to assure that policies are as liberal 
as possible. 

How about a little crystal ball 
gazing on the prospects for U. S. ex- 
ports of soybeans, and oilseed prod- 
ucts? 

First, I am sure all of you will join 
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me in noting with satisfaction that 
our exports of soybeans, edible oils 
and soybean meal are at record lev- 
els in the year that will soon close. 

Well, what is ahead in the coming 
year? Can we be optimistic? Yes, 
I think we can, for we expect an- 
other very heavy outward move- 
ment of soybeans and edible oils in 
1960-61. We expect to operate an 
aggressive P.L. 480 program for 
edible oil to help the farmer and the 
trade in the orderly marketing of 


the soybean crop. 
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In addition, we 


will assist our industry in every pos- 
sible way to maximize sales of edible 
oils and soybeans for dollars as it so 
successfully is doing this marketing 
year. Should there be increased sup- 
plies of oilseeds from other countries 
competing in our dollar markets, 
then the task of maintaining exports 
for dollars would be difficult. 

In 1959-60, about 50% of the edible 
oil is going out for dollars compared 
with about only 30% in the previous 
2 years. Certainly the goal towards 
which all of us are working is to ex- 
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pand our exports for dollars. But 
we have to expect fluctuations in the 
percentage moving out for dollars 
though we believe that the future 
suggests an upward trend. 

First let me comment on our cur- 
rent exports of edible oils. By Sept. 
30, we will have exported a good 1.4 
billion pounds, divided about equally 
between dollar and program exports. 
We forecast that exports under P. L. 
480 in 1960-61 will be up about one- 
fourth from the approximate 690 
million pounds going out in the cur- 
rent year. About half of the increase 
would be in the movement of oil to 
Spain where the olive crop is ex- 
pected to be down substantially from 
the one harvested last fall. At the 
present time, we have a program 
with Poland for about 65 million 
pounds, which should move out in 
1960-61. This would be about double 
the 1959-60 level. We think that 
there will be little change in our 
program exports to Latin America 
and Israel. 

Exports to Pakistan have been 
trending upward and we anticipate 
that some increase will take place 
in the coming year. The UAR pos- 
sibly will account for a little more 
and it looks as if Iran and India will 
for the first time take oil under P. L. 
480. We also may hear from Greece 
this year because their olive oil is 
expected to be down. Such increases 
could be partly offset by a decline 
in the shipment of oil to Turkey 
where political changes create a con- 
fused picture. 

What about our competition? It is 
still too early in the season to take 
production forecasts seriously. How- 
ever, we do expect some recovery 
from the relatively low level in the 
exportable supplies of peanuts from 
West Africa. There was some ques- 
tion about lack of rain in Nigeria 
about 4 or 6 weeks ago, but we un- 
derstand that conditions recently 
were satisfactory in that area. We’re 
anticipating a decline in exports of 
palm and palm kernel oils because of 
the unsettled situation in the Congo. 
Exportable supplies of rapeseed 
from Canada will offset reduced out- 
put in France and Sweden. We ex- 
pect increasing supplies of copra 
from the Philippines. In fact, there 
has already been considerable re- 
covery in exports of copra since last 
fall. Exports of oil from Argentina 
in October 1960-September 1961 will 
largely depend on their sunflower 
harvest next spring. 

There is some possibility that 
Communist China may increase her 
exports of soybeans in 1960-61 in line 
with the upward trend of the last 
4 years. The information that we 
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have on growing conditions in that 
country suggests that another good 
soybean crop will be made in Man- 
churia. This is a crucial fact since 
Chinese beans for export come from 
this area. Production in China 
proper probably can fluctuate con- 
siderably without materially influ- 
encing the level of soybean exports 
since these beans are retained within 
the country and changes in produc- 
tion usually are reflected in changes 
in the level of domestic consump- 
tion. In recent years China has ex- 
ported only moderate quantities of 
other oilseeds such as peanuts and 
rape. There have been reports of 
drought in China proper in areas 
where oilseeds are grown. However, 
these unfavorable growing condi- 
tions have not been as widespread 
as they were last year. Also, the 
acreage planted to peanuts was a 
little greater than in 1959 and there 
was little change in plantings of 
other oilseeds. Consequently, there 
is a possibility that production of 
oilseeds in China proper in 1960 will 
be a little larger than the year be- 
fore. 


Current information indicates that 
the acreage planted to sunflower in 
1960 in the USSR was at a record 
level and over 8% more than 2 years 
ago when they had a bumper crop. 
Weather conditions for the spring 
planted crops, of which sunflower is 
one, have been about normal. Con- 
sequently, the 1960 sunflower crop 
should be up sharply from last year’s 
poor harvest but not as large as the 
record 1958 crop. If this does come 
about, Russia possibly may not im- 
port in 1960-61 as many beans from 
China as she apparently now is do- 
ing. As a result, a little more of 
China’s beans may be made avail- 
able to the free world. 


We expect a rather sizable decline 
in production of olive oil in the 
Mediterranean Basin. This would 
mainly reflect a sharp reduction in 
the Spanish and Greek crops al- 
though we anticipate that output in 
Italy also may decline somewhat. 
Production in Tunisia and Turkey, 
however, should be up sharply. Last 
year’s olive oil crop in Italy was con- 
sidered a relatively poor one for a 
so-called “on year.” The year 1960- 
61 should be an off year but not too 
far below a year ago. 


No one can review the sharp up- 
ward trend in our exports of soy- 
beans and soybean oil without a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. This is our key 
oilseed crop and both the United 
States and the world will tend to 
place increasing reliance on it over 
the years to come. 
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HEN GETTING involved in any 

discussion of the factors affect- 
ing soybean prices, a person is in 
about the same position as a man 
trying to pick up mercury with his 
fingers. Because all of the factors 
are interrelated, each factor affects 
the other and all of the factors affect 
the whole. 

Looking at this problem from the 
standpoint of a soybean processor, 
we are liable to come up with con- 
clusions that seem to be directly 
slanted to the problem of the pro- 
cessor. At the outset, I want it 
understood that I am interested in 
crushing soybeans and coming up at 
the end of the year’s operation with 
a net return in line with the needs 
for a return on the invested capital. 
Too often processors are accused of 
only being interested in cheap soy- 
beans. The truth of the matter is 
that the net results from processing 
generally are more profitable at a 
higher level of prices. 

If I were to come to a conclusion 
in a few words of what really affects 
soybean prices, I would probably 
have to boil it down to the following 
statement: Soybean prices are 
determined by the selling price of 
soybean oil and soybean meal. I 
firmly believe that the consumer of 
our products is the man who even- 
tually determines the price received 
by the farmer for his crop of soy- 
beans. 

I know many people will argue 
that soybean prices are determined 
by the holding policies of the farm- 
ers, or by direct government action. 
I maintain the government has never 
directly consumed a pound of soy- 
beans and I don’t believe it ever 
will. Since practically all products 
from the soybean eventually find 
their way into the human stomach, 
I will have to give the consumer 
credit for determining the value of 
a bushel of soybeans. 

I believe a perfect example of the 
weakness of an argument that the 
farmers or speculators set the value 


beans in Europe. According to our 


of a bushel of soybeans is the finan- 
cial experience that many of our 
friends had last year in the market. 
Last fall the experts and others not 
so expert made the usual appraisal 
of the situation and concluded that 
the market price of soybeans would 
have to go up to $2.50 per bushel to 
the farmer. I read many publications 
which monthly recommended that 
farmers should hold beans for the 
seasonal price rise. Also, many 
market services were following the 
same line of reasoning. It seemed to 
me that their conclusions were 
almost automatic. 


As we review the pattern of 
market movement the errors in the 
prognostications become apparent. 
The price of soybeans actually was 
determined by competition from a 
large supply of wet corn. Another 
dominating factor was the low price 
of hogs which resulted in the farmer 
feeding wet corn and no protein to 
his hogs. The distressed condition of 
the poultry industry was another 
major factor in the reduced prices 
for feeds. 

The net effect on the soybean 
industry was a reduced demand for 
soybean oil meal and this coupled 
with a very low oil price forced the 
mills into reducing the processing 
crush to balance meal supply with 
demand. This eventually forced 
pressure on the soybean market till 
the price of soybeans gave way. At 
least it kept the projected bull mar- 
ket from ever getting off the ground. 

Since soybean prices are establish- 
ed by the total demand for products, 
I think it is wise to take a glance at 
total product demand. Soybeans 
have found an increasing demand in 
all areas of the world, and it is my 
belief that the export demand for 
U. S. soybeans will continue to in- 
crease in the future. 
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vegetable matter and not. dirt. This 


Soybean oil, too, is finding its way 
into many new markets and is 
enjoying a spurt in total demand. 
The low price which we have recent- 
ly experienced has enabled us to 
move soybean oil into many new 
markets. In addition, the continuing 
increase in population means that 
the total demand for human con- 
sumption should continue increasing 
for some time. Along with popula- 
tion increases, we have a rapid 
betterment in living standards in 
many areas of the world. Those 
areas in which the total consump- 
tion of fats and oils is low can prob- 


ably experience a tremendous in- 
crease in total consumption which 
will be brought about as a result of 
more money in the pockets of the 
consumer. 

As to soybean oil meal the above 
named factors will pretty well apply 
to soybean meal and the experts 
have predicted an_ increasing 
demand both at home and aboard 
for soybean oil meal. 

To sum up the effect that these 
factors will have on soybean prices 
it would seem to indicate better 
prices for soybeans in the future. 
The cold economic facts of life 


Factors Affecting Soybean Prices—Ill 


As Viewed by the 
Soybean Exporter 


By LOREN W. JOHNSON 


Executive Vice President, Continental Grain Co. 


HAVE BEEN asked to discuss 

some of the factors that affect 
the prices export markets will pay 
for U. S. soybeans and products. 
We are aware of the upward trend 
of utilization of soybeans and George 
Strayer’s prediction that the United 
States will produce 1 billion bushels 
within the next 15 years is indica- 
tive of this trend, as I am sure that 
his prediction is based on expected 
needs. 

I would like to touch briefly on 
the activities of Communist China, 
our principal competitor in soybean 
production. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, soybean 
production in China was estimated 
at 385 million bushels in 1959. The 
best index readily available as to 
China’s export activities are figures 
furnished by the Suez Canal Au- 
thority. During the period Oct. 1, 
1959, through April 1960, a total of 
27 million bushels moved northward 
through the canal, destined to Rus- 
sia, southern Europe, northern 
Europe and the United Kingdom. 
During this period China did not 
ship any beans to Japan. This pe- 
riod’s clearances were the highest 
for any similar period since the war, 
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and exceeded last year’s clearances 
by 9.7 million bushels. 

Thomas C. Mann of the Depart- 
ment of State has written a paper 
recently about agriculture in Com- 
munist China. Nearly 80% of its 
people live directly on the land. The 
drive to industrialize is slowly re- 
ducing agriculture’s contribution to 
national income. In the meantime, 
China has to feed a growing popu- 
lation and has to export agricultural 
products to pay for imports needed 
in order to industrialize. The Chi- 
nese aim towards industrial growth 
tends to keep living standards at a 
minimum while it follows the Soviet 
pattern of translating farm output 
into investment funds. 

Until 1958 agricultural output in- 
creased only slightly faster than did 
population growth. In 1958, it was 
reported that total production 
jumped 15% to 20%, largely in 
grain, sweet potatoes and cotton. 
China has an underemployed labor 
force and so its central problem is to 
increase the productivity of land 
rather than labor. 

Recent speeches and articles indi- 
cate that further agricultural ad- 
vances require mechanization, irri- 
gation and fertilizers, all of which 
require capital. To help reach its in- 
dustrial goal, it may first have to 
industrialize the agricultural sector 
of its economy. To illustrate where 


though are always apparent and the 
value of a bushel of soybeans still 
will be pretty well determined by 
the relationship between oilseed and 
other carbohydrate crops. All of this 
is tied into the general economic 
level in the consuming countries. I 
personally believe that soybeans in 
relation to other crops are going to 
improve their position and with the 
work being done to increase the per- 
acre productive capacity of soybeans 
we will be in a better competitive 
position. 

I continue to be optimistic about 
the future of soybeans. 


they stood in 1958, Mr. Mann stated 
that less than 3% of its land was 
worked by machines and all of 
China has one-tenth as many trac- 
tors as the state of Iowa had in 1954. 
China has a population of 650 mil- 
lion people compared to Iowa’s 2% 
million. 

This sketchy information gives us 
some background for appraising the 
near term potential for soybean ex- 
ports from China. 

The largest port of export for soy- 
beans is the port of Dairen which is 
at the southern tip of Manchuria. 
Beans arrive in Dairen in railway 
cars, and beans from warehouses are 
in bulk, whereas beans arriving 
directly from the interior are ship- 
ped partly in bulk, partly bagged. 
The cars are shunted alongside the 
steamer and beans are shoveled into 
pans which are lifted by ship’s 
winches and dumped into the holds. 
Information received from the cap- 
tain of an 11,000-ton vessel which 
recently arrived in Italy reported 
that his ship commenced loading 
on May 10 and finished on May 23. 
The vessel was worked around the 
clock to the extent that arrival of 
railroad cars made that possible. The 
weight of the cargo was established 
by calculating the draft of the ves- 
sel. Ordinarily, U. S. elevators can 
load an 11,000-ton vessel in 1 to 2 
days on regular time. 

In the smaller ports of China, it 
is reported that beans in bags are 
carried on board the vessel by cool- 
ies and the bags are cut and emptied 
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into the holds. A crew of another 
vessel which recently loaded at a 
small port has reported that loading 
operations have worsened, which 
was attributed to the increased ex- 
port business. Some objections were 
raised and the Chinese answered: 
“If you are not satisfied by our 
work, you are free to leave our ports 
to load elsewhere.” 

This firsthand information indi- 
cates that the handling of soybeans 
in China is still basically a hand 
operation. This explains why we 
hear that Chinese beans contain less 
broken beans and less foreign mat- 
ter. Our mechanized operations do 
contribute to some breakage. 

Purchases of Chinese soybeans are 
made from the Chinese selling 
organization known as the China 
National Cereals, Oils and Fats 
Corp., with headquarters in Peking. 
Until recently European firms 
maintained offices in China to deal 
directly with the Peking head- 
quarters but China has lately indi- 
cated a preference to deal directly 
overseas, and also to concentrate 
sales at trade fairs, to which 
foreigners are invited. Sales are 
made for cash, also by barter against 
metals and sugar. Iron Curtain 
countries sometimes resell Chinese 
soybeans obtained by barter. 


Chinese Selling Basis 


The Chinese sell basis 18% oil 
analysis with 142% discount for each 
1% deficiency, with no premium if 
oil content is over 18%. The Chinese 
determine oil content by the ethyl 
ether method. The admixture at 
shipment varies from 1% to 2% and 
buyers accept up to 2% without 
bonification. If the f.m. exceeds 2%, 
the buyer receives a bonification of 
1% for each 1%, fractions in propor- 
tion. Moisture is guaranteed less 
than 14%. The analysis certificates 
are issued by the China Commodity 
and Inspection Bureau, and payment 
is received in London at sight 
against presentation of shipping 
documents. 

European crushers do not buy on 
Chinese conditions so European mer- 
chants bridge the gap. The mer- 
chants sell on 18% oil content, with 
14% discount each 1% below 18%, 
with the oil content determined by 
the petroleum ether method used by 
I.0.S.A. The oil content as deter- 
mined by I.0.S.A. is usually less 
than by the ethyl ether method so 
merchants must allow for this. 

The Chinese make sales usually 
for double-month periods, like Au- 
gust/September. The shipment is 
generally made the first half of the 
second month and the voyage to the 
United Kingdom requires 45 days. 
The merchants buy C.I.F. and usu- 
ally sell landed, or/ex the ship, as 
crushers are reluctant to purchase 
documents. 

It is our observation that Chinese 
beans generally sell below U. S. 
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beans in Europe. According to our 
London office, the widest discrepen- 
cy occurred in March when Chinese 
beans sold as much as $2.80 per ton 
below U. S. prices. It must be recog- 
nized that China can enter the rela- 
tively free European markets at her 
will, merely by undercutting U. S. 
prices. During the past year, demand 
was such that large discounts were 
not necessary. 

A European processor commented 
that whereas Chinese beans some- 
times contain less foreign matter 
than U. S. beans there is a difference 
in the kind. The foreign matter in 
Chinese beans is more dirt and clay 
whereas U. S. foreign matter is 


vegetable matter and not dirt. This 
makes a small difference in process- 
ing. Another report I received indi- 
cated that recent shipments were 
found to contain a very fine dust 
and longshoremen in Liverpool re- 
quested extra money for handling 
such cargo. To lend inconsistency to 
this presentation, an opinion was ex- 
pressed that this might be due to 
mechanization of harvesting in 
China. 

Since 1958, China has not shipped 
beans to Japan. Import requirements 
for Japan now exceed 1 million tons 
and even if Japan and China made a 
new political arrangement it seems 
unlikely that China would supply 
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over 150,000 tons, because our 
understanding is Japan would not 
import without equal compensation 
in export. However, there is no indi- 
cation that an arrangement is im- 
minent. 

I would like to repeat that this 
information about China is meager. 
It indicates to me that the United 
States has the opportunity to supply 
the increasing world needs for soy- 
beans if we continue pricing beans 
for use rather than storage, and 
China apparently does not have the 
production or facilities to supply the 
demand. However, if we _ inhibit 
price movements arbitrarily, we 
might easily provide an umbrella for 
speedier expansion of China’s activi- 
ties. 

In appraising export prospects for 
the coming season, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expects total 
exports to reach about 135 million 
bushels or roughly equal to this 
year’s exports. 

The Japanese import budget for 
the year ending Mar. 31, 1961, is 
1,093,000 metric tons versus 998,000 
tons for the past year. During 1959, 
the United States supplied 951,000 
tons to Japan, Brazil 28,000 tons, 
with the balance in small lots from 
Asia and Africa. The increased budg- 
et is due to improved living stand- 
ards and population increases. On 
Apr. 1, 1961, Japan is expected to 
liberalize imports by discounting 
dollar allocations, so that importers 
can buy when it suits them. 

Consumption of soybeans in the 
United Kingdom for the 12-month 
period ending March 1960, was 260,- 
999 tons compared to 150,000 tons 
the previous year. A further sharp 
rise of 50% in consumption is fore- 
cast for the coming year by our Eng- 
lish friends. A rapidly growing 
broiler industry plus consumer ac- 
ceptance of soybean oil is stimulat- 
ing the consumption. 

The requirements for feed grains 
and protein meals continue on an 
uptrend in Europe. A recent report 
from the Food and Agriculture 
organization sets forth long-term 
aims of the Common Market area. 
Stated briefly, their aims are to 
encourage increased production of 
beef, pork, poultry and eggs, espec- 
ially better qualities. The livestock 
industry is to be stimulated to 
specialize on beef rather than on 
dairy animals. Programs of this sort 
take time to develop, so we can only 
speculate on the speed of these pro- 
grams. 

For the coming season, the sup- 
ply of competitive materials is not 
burdensome. The West African pea- 
nut crop is growing under adverse 
conditions and this follows last 
year’s poor crop. Copra exports are 
on an uptrend. An off-crop of olives 
is expected in major producing 
areas. Russian sunflower seed acre- 
age is reported higher this year, but, 
as usual, reliable estimates are not 
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available. In short, the outcome of 
the U. S. soybean crop, as well as the 
disappearance of U. S. beans during 
the first half of the crop year will 
be closely watched by world traders 
in oils and meals. 

Our exports of soybean meal were 
up sharply last year due to the 
drought in northern Europe. A sub- 
stantial demand developed early in 
the season at a price of $76 to $77 
for bulk meal C.LF. Rotterdam. 
Prices eventually moved to the $87 
area and demand subsided. Sales are 
currently being made to Holland and 
Germany at prices ranging from $72 
to $73 but on a smaller scale than 
last year. Domestic price movements 
will again influence the trend of 
exports, and it is realized that the 
crushing capacity in Europe is sub- 
stantial. 

With reference to soybeans, the 


Factors Affecting 


Soybean Prices—IV 


The Protein 
Situation 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER 


Pillsbury Co. 


WOULD like to split my discus- 

sion of the protein situation into 
two broad topics, the domestic pro- 
tein outlook and the foreign protein 
outlook. Although I am not posing 
as an expert in either of these fields, 
I do feel a little more competent to 
discuss the domestic than the for- 
eign picture. 


I would like to start by reviewing 
the progress the vegetable protein 
field has experienced over the past 
several years. Although past trends 
are certainly not foolproof indica- 
tors, they usually do help measure 
the pulsebeat of an industry and 
should help us develop what might 
be a logical projection for the fu- 
ture. The following table shows the 
estimated amount of oilseed cake 
and meal used for feed during the 
past 6 years along with an estimate 
of the usage 10 years from now: 


Total oilseed Soybeans 
million tons 


Crop yeors 


1954 

1955 ‘ 
1956 10. 
1957 10. 
1958 11. 
1959 est. 11. 
1969 est. 17-18 


How do we justify an estimate 
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pattern of exports is changing with 
the advent of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. In July one-third of total ship- 
ments to Europe originated at 
Duluth/Superior, and this pattern is 
continuing for August and Septem- 
ber, perhaps at an even higher rate. 
This is expected to change again in 
October when new crops are avail- 
able. The present ocean freight rate 
from Duluth or Chicago to Rotter- 
dam is $3.50 per long ton higher 
than the rate from New Orleans, 
which tends to divert considerable 
beans to the Lakes ports. 

As exporters, we cannot help but 
be impressed by the opportunities 
ahead in exporting soybeans. Along 
with our feed grain crops, it is a 
commodity for which payment is 
largely received in the form of 
dollars, which attests to the basic 
soundness of the demand. 


that indicates the vegetable protein 
tonnage will increase by about 50% 
in 10 years? We have many reasons 
that make us feel that this estimate 
may even turn out to be conserva- 
tive. For example, the growth in 
population alone will demand a ma- 
jor expansion in the supplies of high 
proteins. The U. S. census is cur- 
rently making the following esti- 
mates: 
POPULATION—U. S. (millions) 
1940 132.1 
1950 151.7 
1960 181.2 
1970 est. 220.0 
The population explosion is im- 
portant, but of more significance to 
our industry is the per capita con- 
sumption trend that has been devel- 
oping over the last few years. The 
following table clearly indicates that 
not only have animal products 
gained a much more favored place 
in the American diet during the past 
30 years, but they are expected to 
continue to gain a bigger share of 
the market basket during the next 
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15 years. You will note that the one 
exception is eggs, which are ex- 
pected to about maintain their per 
capita rate. 


U. S. PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
(Index 1925-29=100) 


1925-29 1975 
Average 1956 Projected 


Meat 100 122 132 
Dairy products 100 108 113 
Poultry 100 185 211 
Eggs 100 110 109 
Potatoes, sweet 

potatoes, grain, dry 

beans, and peas 100 68 63 

Based on the preceding two tables, 
the outlook is for animal agriculture 
to gain in two ways—one through 
population increase and the other 
through each person’s eating more 
of the high protein foods. Certainly 
these factors indicate a real need for 
additional protein concentrates in 
the coming years. 

We have all heard a lot about the 
cost-price squeeze that has been 
plaguing our farmers during the 
past few years. This is a trend that 
cannot be overlooked. However, just 
what effect this trend will have on 
the soy processing industry in fu- 
ture years is highly debatable. I, 
personally, feel that it means a big 
increase in the potential demand for 
oilseed meals. My reasoning is par- 
tially based on the following table: 


GROSS RETURNS PER DOLLAR OF FEED COST 
Eggs Broilers Turkeys 

1951 $1.70 $1.52 $1.97 
1953 1.76 1.58 1.83 
1955 1.54 1.68 1.77 
1957 1.47 1.38 1.42 
1959 1.38 1.12 1.42 
This table clearly points out the 
trend toward lower returns per dol- 
lar of feed costs. I admit that this 
trend has probably hurt the demand 
for protein supplements during the 
last 10 months. Actually this reduc- 
tion has occurred quite often in the 
past when livestock (especially hog) 
prices were cheap. However, over 
the long pull, the competition in the 
animal and poultry industries will 
probably become increasingiy more 
intense. This competition will force 
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feeders to utilize the most efficient 
methods of converting feeds into 
meat. I believe the demand for pro- 
tein concentrates should increase ac- 
cordingly. 


In order to avoid being accused of 
giving a completely biased view- 
point, I would like to mention a 
couple of factors that will probably 
temper the domestic demand for 
vegetable proteins over the coming 
years. Imports are something that 
have to be considered in this analy- 
sis. 


OILSEED MEAL IMPORTS 
Crop years 000 tons 

1954 95.1 

1955 104.3 

1956 123.8 

1957 148.4 

1958 162.1 

1959 est. 50.0 

At the present time, imports are 

seriously hampering the domestic 
demand for oilseed meals. I feel that 
imports will plague us from time to 
time in the future, but tend to dis- 
count this factor as an unsurmount- 
able threat unless the price supports 
on beans are held at a level that soy 
products are priced out of the world 
markets. Certainly our farmers and 
our industry can profitably produce 
products that are competitive as long 
as some simulation of a “free” mar- 
ket exists. 


The other negative factor that I 
would like to mention is the tremen- 
dous supply of grains that is cur- 
rently available on our farms. Any 
time that these grains can be fed 
more economically than oilseed 
meals, you can rest assured that the 
demand for protein will suffer. The 
cost-price squeeze that I mentioned 
earlier will result in a keen aware- 
ness on the part of every farmer to 
determine the cheapest feed that he 
can use. We have to face up to the 
fact that a Midwest feeder will be 
reluctant to spend “out-of-the- 
pocket” cash for protein supplements 
any time he has grain available on 
the farm. On the other hand, this 
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same feeder is becoming more 
“profit” conscious every day and 
will continue to be a potential cus- 
tomer any time the economics of 
protein supplements are favorable. 

Every time that I start feeling too 
“cocky” about the outlook for our 
industry, I am usually reminded of 
the fact that there are many scien- 
tists spending full time trying to re- 
search the soy industry right out of 
business. Obviously, we cannot shut 
our eyes to such a possibility, but I 
feel that the odds are strongly 
against their success. 

It is impossible to talk about the 
long-term outlook for oilseed meals 
(particularly soy meal) without tak- 
ing a hard look at the world oilseed 
picture. Personally, I feel the long- 
term potential for oilseed meals in 
foreign countries will be tremen- 
dous. However, I would be the first 
to admit that this potential will not 
all develop overnight. We are talk- 
ing about a “sleeping giant” that 
won’t show its full potential until a 
lot of groundwork has been laid and 
this means months and years of de- 
velopment. Actually I am pessimis- 
tic regarding the export outlook for 
soy meal over the next few months. 

The demand for high protein meal 
in the major consuming countries 
has expanded rather sharply during 
the last few years. This improve- 
ment is credited to the rising de- 
mand for high-quality animal prod- 
ucts and a growing awareness of the 
importance of feeding nutritionally 
balanced rations. 

For example, Spain has earmarked 
$9.2 million of their 1960 budget for 
the upgrading and expansion of live- 
stock numbers. Of this amount, 
$243,000 will be used in establishing 
a livestock improvement board, an 
animal biological institute, and for 
improvement of animal health prac- 
tice and sanitation standards. The 
forerunner to this program was the 
liberalization of breeding cattle im- 
ports about a year ago. 

These actions are all indicators of 
the thinking that is slowly taking 
hold in Europe. In the not-too-dis- 
tant future we will all look back at 
the growth of the livestock industry 
in foreign countries in much the 
same manner as we now reflect on 
the fantastic broiler growth in the 
United States. 

Some of this trend has already 
shown up in soy meal which has re- 
cently gained considerable popular- 
ity in Western Europe where it is 
being used in both swine and poul- 
try feeds. This versatility has re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in 
the amount of U.S. soybean meal 
exported. 
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SOYBEAN MEAL EXPORTS 


Crop years 000 tons 

1954 271.7 

1955 400.3 

1956 443.2 

1957 300.0 

1958 512.2 

1959 est. 650.0 
It is true that the 1959 estimate is 
inflated by the serious drought in 
Europe last fall. Naturally, this re- 
sulted in an increased demand for 
grains and proteins. Even though 
exports are expected to drop some 
this year due to the current im- 
proved feed supply in Europe, the 
rate of feeding proteins is expected 
to accelerate over the long pull. The 
standard of living in Europe has im- 
proved to the point that customers 
are demanding higher quality poul- 
try and meat products. This trend 
is still in its infancy stages and it 
will be interesting to see how fast 
it grows. 


In addition to the actual desire 
for higher protein meals, the finan- 
cial condition of many European 
countries has improved to the ex- 
tent that a surplus of dollars exists 
which can be spent for protein im- 
ports. This favorable situation has 
just developed during the last few 
months. Without this ability to buy, 
demand is relatively unimportant. 


Although I am very optimistic re- 
garding the usage of high protein 
feeds in foreign countries, I am also 
convinced that the foreign process- 
ing capacity will expand tremen- 
dously. The actual rate of this ex- 
pansion will depend heavily on both 
the agricultural and foreign policy 
of the United States. I am basically 
a “free” market advocate and am 
not here to pound the table for gov- 
ernment subsidization. However, if 
we are to be politically realistic, it 
must be assumed that either soy- 
beans, or soybean products will be 
subsidized for export over the long 
pull. 


In summary, I would like to very 
briefly review some of the trends 
and opinions I have discussed dur- 
ing the last few minutes. 


Trends. 1—Increasing world pop- 
ulation. 2—AIncreasing per capita 
consumption of high protein foods. 
3—Cost-price squeeze. 4—Increasing 
supply of farm grains. 5—Improving 
foreign financial condition. 


Opinions. 1—Over 50% increase in 
domestic oilseed meal usage in next 
10 years. 2—Continued population 
explosion. 3—More intense cost- 
price squeeze. 4—Sharp expansion 
in foreign meal demand. 5—Signifi- 
cant growth in foreign processing 
capacity. 
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Factors Affecting Soybean Prices—V 


As Viewed by the 
Soybean Producer 


By JAMES YOUNG, Jr. 


Soybean Producer, Crawfordsville, Ark. 


FEEL THAT the producer can in 

some way help himself by plan- 
ning for an orderly marketing pro- 
gram of his own production. We all 
know that the price of beans is low- 
est during the harvest season in 
most years, though there have been 
exceptions. Therefore each producer 
could help himself by arranging for 
storage for some percent of his pro- 
duction. This percentage would vary 
with local conditions. Industry does 
not attempt to market a whole year’s 
production in 2 months, so why 
should the soybean producer try to? 
Each time a storage facility is built, 
every producer is helped in a small 
way to realize more for his crop. I 
believe that both the exporters and 
the domestic processors will agree 
that they would rather be able to 
buy beans as they need them than 
to have to take the whole crop in a 


short period. And they are willing 
to pay the farmer a. reasonable 
profit for providing storage. 

The soybean producer has a wide 
margin for improvement in selling 
a quality product. No buyer has 
much enthusiasm for a load of beans 
that has excess moisture and excess 
foreign matter. The producer is 
hurting himself most, and the entire 
industry to some extent, every time 
he delivers a truckload of poor qual- 
ity beans. 

There have been many articles on 
this subject in the Soybean Digest 
and other farm publications. The 
end result of these articles is that 
the production of clean beans starts 
with good cultural practices, from 
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the first step in land preparation 
on through combining. Time does 
not permit me to go into this sub- 
ject to any length. We could talk 
for a week about the merits of dif- 
ferent methods of growing beans. 


But for the purpose of my talk 
we will assume that the fields are 
clean of weeds and grass and it is 
time to start combining. Many beans 
that are potential No. 1 are reduced 
in grade by improper combine set- 
ting, starting too early or too soon 
after a rain. There is just no sound 
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Battery of high-capacity Buhler Four-Roller Flaking Millis, type MWO 


reason for mistreating good beans in 
this manner. This sounds rather ele- 
mental but it needs to be stressed as 
an important factor affecting the 
price the producer receives for his 
beans. 

Every combine should be equipped 
with a recleaner to remove the max- 
imum possible foreign matter from 
the beans. These recleaners are not 
expensive, require very little horse- 
power to run and should be standard 
equipment on every machine. 

The next factor on this subject 
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@ BUHLER THERMO-PNEUMATIC . . 
conveyor system which cools the conveyed 
product (for example: extraction meals) before 
packing or storing 

@ Full engineering service in modernizing or de- 
signing complete mills of all kinds 


with this new Flaking Mill 


e@ Complete line of seed cleaning equipment 

e@ Complete line of seed preparation equipment 
such as high capacity cracking rolls, flaking 
rolls, crushers, etc. 


@ All mechanical and pneumatic handling equip- 
ment, including conveyors for unloading cars 
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may not meet with the approval of 
many producers at this time, but I 
am convinced that the ASA as a 
producer organization should spon- 
sor to an even greater extent a 
change in the grades and standards 
of soybean marketing. The discount 
scale of today makes for adequate 
penalty for poor quality but it does 
rot reward the producer of top qual- 
ity with enough premium. With the 
requirement of 13% moisture and 
1% foreign matter the basis for No. 
1 beans, why isn’t there a premium 
scale for say 11% moisture and *%% 
fm. This additional quality is not 
difficult to produce but since there 
is no incentive for it, why should 
the producer strive for it? 

I know that there is support for a 
program of this sort and I for one 
agree with it. In the long run it 
will benefit the entire industry and 
in more immediate ways the export 
market will be affected, which will 
in the end mean more money for the 
producer. 

Taking all things into considera- 
tion the producer has little effect 
on the price except for the points I 
have just mentioned. And I sin- 
cerely believe that over the years 
the producer can help himself more 
by doing his very best to market a 
quality product in an orderly man- 
ner. The theme of the 1959 conven- 
tion was “The World Needs More 
Soybeans.” I hope that I have suf- 
ficiently stressed that the “World 
Needs More Quality Soybeans.” 
Quantity without quality will only 
hurt the industry from the producer 
to the final consumer. 


Honeymead Products Sold 
To Farmers Union Terminal 


FARMERS Union Grain Terminal 
Association, big St. Paul, Minn., 
grain marketing cooperative, moved 
into the soybean processing business 
Aug. 2 with the purchase of Honey- 
mead Products Co.’s soybean plant 
at Mankato, Minn. Purchase price 
was about $6 million, according to 
M. W. Thatcher, general manager 
of GTA. 


The Honeymead plant has a daily 
capacity of 60,000 bushels of soy- 
beans, one of the largest in the coun- 
try. Annual sales volume has some- 
times exceeded $40 million. 


Mr. Thatcher said that Dwayne O. 
Andreas, Lake Minnetonka, chair- 
man of Honeymead, and Lowell W. 


Andreas, Mankato, president, will 
continue as the management of the 
enterprise which they founded and 
built into a business with worldwide 
outlets. 


For information on how BUHLER Engineers, BUHLER Experience and BUHLER Equipment 
can help you increase the efficiency and output of YOUR mill, call or write. . . 


Buhler Mill Engineering Co. / Buhler Brothers (Canada) Ltd. 


4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. « Phone TA 5-6649 24 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario « Phone EM 2-2575 
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REPRESENTATIVES of the Soybean Council of America and the U. S. Feed 
Grains Council met recently in Waterloo, lowa, to plan a program of cooperation 
in promoting markets for farm commodities. Left to right, seated: Arun K. 
Chhabra, the Soybean Digest; Julius Hendel, director Feed Grains Council; Howard 
L. Roach, president Soybean Council; Joe W. Hammer, director National Corn 
Growers Association; and James Hayward, Soybean Council director of animal 
nutrition. Standing: Geo. M. Strayer, executive director Soybean Council; Fred 
Maywald, Farmers Grain Dealers Association of lowa; Walter Goeppinger, presi- 
dent Feed Grains Council; Javier de Salas, Soybean Council area director for 
Spain; William Nelson, executive director Feed Grains Council; and Robert Fischer, 


assistant to the president of the Soybean Council. 


Joint Effort with Grains Council 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Soy- 
bean Council and the U. S. Feed 
Grains Council recently held a con- 
ference in the Waterloo, Iowa, of- 
fice of the Soybean Council. The 
purpose: to bring about better co- 
ordination of the various market de- 
velopment groups and to avoid dup- 
lication of efforts. 

The meeting was held on the in- 
vitation of Howard L. Roach, Soy- 
bean Council president. 

As the first step toward setting 
up a common body for all the grain 
associations and commodity groups, 
the two Councils agreed to coordi- 
nate their efforts in promoting the 
sales of U. S. agricultural products. 
The Netherlands and Germany, 
which are two big importers of U. S. 
soybeans and soybean products, may 
be the first two countries to see this 
anticipated cooperation between the 
two Councils. The Soybean Coun- 
cil has offices in both countries. 

The Soybean and Feed Grains 
Councils also agreed to sponsor 
jointly the Second International Feed 
Symposium in Madrid, Spain, Oct. 
19-21, under the supervision of 
James Hayward, director of animal 
nutrition for the Soybean Council, 
and John Davis, vice president, 
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Walker & Crenshaw, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Among those present at the con- 
ference were Mr. Roach; Geo. M. 
Strayer, executive vice president, 
American Soybean Association, Hud- 
son, Iowa; Fred Maywald, manager 
of the grain department, Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Iowa, 
Des Moines; Walter Goeppinger, 


president, U. S. Feed Grains Coun- 
cil, Boone, Iowa; Dr. Hayward; 
Julius Hendell and Joe Hammer, di- 
rectors, U. S. Feed Grains Council; 
Davis; and Javier de Salas, the Soy- 
bean Council’s area director for 
Spain, Madrid. 


Open Council Office 
In Hamburg, Germany 


WITH THE approval of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service, arrangements are 
being made to open a Soybean Coun- 
cil office in Hamburg, Germany. 
Dominic Marcello, the Council’s di- 
rector for Italy, will go to Germany 
to recruit the staff and make neces- 
sary arrangements. 


The Hamburg office is expected to 
work in conjunction with the Ger- 
man Oilseed Crushers Association, 
the German Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation and German margarine and 
oil groups to promote the use and 
sale of U. S. soybean products. 


The Council has been collaborat- 
ing with the above-named groups in 
promoting the sale of oilseed meals 
in Germany since February 1959. On 
his trip to Germany in July Geo. M. 
Strayer, executive vice president, 
American Soybean Association, and 
Mr. Marcello renewed the contract 
with the German oil millers for an- 
other year. 


Please mention the Soybean Digest 
when writing to our advertisers. 
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CROP REPORT 


No Early Movement of 1960 Soybean Crop 


THE AUG. 1 soybean crop estimate 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Aug. 10 was for a 548- 
million-bushel national crop. This 
is about 10 million bushels more 
than last year on an acreage 1 mil- 
lion larger. Indicated yield of 23.2 
bushels per acre was nearly a bushel 
below last year. 

Canadian farmers have increased 
their oilseed acreage sharply and 
their soybean acreage by 2%, to 
256,000 acres from 251,000 acres last 
year, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

The condition of the soybean crop 
improved over most of the belt dur- 
ing August, but the crop was still 
late, and it appeared that it will be 
well into September before there is 
a substantial harvest. A larger part 
of the crop than usual will be sub- 
ject to early frost damage. 


Local reports by Soybean Digest 
correspondents: 


Arkansas. Keith Bilbrey, county 
agent, Blytheville (8-20): Maturity 
about 7 days later than normal. 
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Crop movement may begin 3 or 4 
days late. Crop had bad start but 
has made improvement most of sum- 
mer. Much needed rain third week 
August. Weeds and grass started 
worse but more chopping and other 
control used. Wild fire and other 
leaf diseases more prevalent than 
usual but recovery has been pretty 
good. County yield 7% under 1959. 


Illinois. L. Parke Kerbaugh, Stan- 
ford (8-20): Maturity 2 weeks late, 
some later. If we have late fall, 
90% will mature. Crop rank and 
grassy with many weeds. Grass- 
hoppers in some fields, some spray- 
ing. Expect lower yield than last 
year because of water damage last 
spring. 

Indiana. Chester B. Biddle, Rem- 
ington (8-20): Crop 5 to 10 days 
late. 10% may be in trouble. Crop 
condition fair, growth retarded 
some. Cool nights, slow growth. 
Moisture adequate. Weed control 
not as good as normal. 

Iowa. Roger W. Leinbach, Rock- 
well City (8-19): Maturity normal. 
95% will mature if normal fall. Crop 
condition very good. Yield outlook 
28 to 30 bushels, about same as 1959. 
Crop movement will begin in Oc- 
tober. 

Louisiana. Mark H. Brown, Lake 
Providence (8-22): Crop week to 10 
days late. Late beans now catching 
up fast. Old beans look good. Plenty 
rains. One-fourth to one-third crop 
grassy and weedy due to lack of 
good control. Yield outlook fair to 
good but don’t see how it can be 
as good as last year. 

Minnesota. Dick Potter, Morgan 
(8-19): 2 weeks late on average. 
With late frost all will mature. Late 
plantings stunted. Earlier planting 
looking better than 3 weeks ago. 
August has been very dry. We had 
an abundance of subsoil moisture or 
our crops would be hurt. 

John R. Thompson, agronomist, 
University of Minnesota, Waseca (8- 
22): Crop 2 to 3 weeks behind nor- 
mal. Some July plantings will be 
hurt unless frost holds off until Oct. 
10. We need a general rain and 6 
more weeks of good weather. Yields 
per acre could equal or surpass 1959 
and we must have 25% to 40% in- 
crease in acreage in our area. 


Missouri. Harold Lumsden, Essex 
(8-19): Crop averages week to 10 
days late. Wide variation in matur- 
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Soybean crop production, August 1960 
Crop reporting board, AMS, USDA 
Yield per acre Production 
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Bushels — -—— 1,000 bushels 


N. Y. ....16.4 16.0 17.0 103 64 68 
640 1,144 1,032 
376 414 374 

26,686 38,272 40,560 

44,327 60,112 62,946 

103,099 125,610 128,050 
3,164 5,400 
975 1,758 
34,660 41,667 
48,770 63,441 
31,870 §2,210 
1,314 3,029 
1,954 1,576 
2,484 3,900 
4,756 9,114 
1,825 3,442 
2,480 4,202 
3,682 5,966 
6,114 9,592 
2,307 5,920 
633 1,392 
496 1,058 
2,435 3,768 
3,934 7,132 
1,833 3,150 
8,540 20,769 
19,581 56,791 

’ 1,436 3,312 

Okla. ....12.6 544 1,428 

Texas..120.3 2 244 2,262 * 

U.S. ....21.3 24.0 23.2 361,270 537,895 547,933 

1 Short-time average. 
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ity and condition. Clark variety will 
start moving about Sept. 15, 10 days 
later than normal. 


North Dakota. Floyd Poyzer, 
Amenia Seed & Grain Co., Amenia 
(8-20): Crop late. Very dry. Many 
fields not filling at all. Pigeon grass 
worst in many years. Yield outlook 
reduced 50% in Red River Valley. 


Ohio. Lewis C. Saboe, Ohio State 
University, Columbus (8-22): Ma- 
turity about normal. 95% will ma- 
ture. Crop condition good to ex- 
cellent, except Williams and Defi- 
ance counties. August weather con- 
ditions in general very favorable. 
Weed control very satisfactory in 
general. Phytophthora root rot 
widely scattered and serious in some 
localities. Some early planted fields 
(2%) will move early. 


Ontario. Richard Smith, Tilbury 
(8-20): Crop good condition but late. 
Some stands poor. Ragweed, wild 
sunflower, foxtail make some fields 
look bad but may not reduce yields. 
Root rot quite prevalent in Harosoy 
variety. Recent survey of all grow- 
ing areas in Ontario estimated crop 
yield at 87% of normal taking into 
consideration extra acreage and nor- 
mal frost date. 
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in toughest, weediest conditions... 


CASE. 


ON-THE-GO CONTROLS | 


Give You MORE Capacity... Cleaner Beans 


Do you have threshing problems caused by green weeds, 
rank growth, alternate heavy and light yielding areas, 
early morning or late afternoon moisture? ae Ane 
Case 800 and 1000 combines have the answer to these ceic enaed 46: 
problems . . . exclusive on-the-go control of concave clear- 26 tires are op- 
ance and cylinder speed* from the driver’s seat! A handy tional equipment. 
tachometer* and clearance gauge help you make pre- 
cise adjustments to meet changing field conditions. No 
more poor samples. No more annoying delays, ladder 
climbing, knuckles skinned changing stubborn pulleys and 
sprockets, no more time wasted splitting chains. 
In extremely weedy conditions, you can even CLEAR 
the cylinder of slugs by simply pulling a handy pin! On- 
the-go threshing controls let you start earlier, keep going 
longer, correct over-threshing instantly. You avoid over- 
loading of sieves, thresh cleaner, cover more acres a day. 
* Optional on Model 800; standard on Model 1000. 


Get the complete story on the Case 1000 combine with 
42-inch cylinder; Case 800 with 32-inch cylinder. Both have 
fast 500-stroke-per-minute sickle, 14-foot header that takes 
four 40-inch rows and big, sump-type grain elevator with 
rubber flights. 


CASE CROP-WAY PURCHASE PLAN 


Enjoy the bigger capacity and surer bean harvesting abilities 3 . 
of Case self-propelled combines this fall with the Case Crop- % a 


Way Purchase Plan. Make later payments as your money : 
comes in. sae J.1. CASE CO. ° RACINE, wis. 


Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 





DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


Bulk Seybean Meal, Decotur 


Crude Vegetable Oils and Lord 
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SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS FOR EXPORT, CUMULATIVE YEAK 
BEGINNING OCT. 1, 1957, 1958, 1959 


From Agricultural Morketing Service Reports 































































































Rane Me a Fak GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


i 53.00 Ve 
* From Wall Street Journal, Chicago. 





1958 AND 1959 SOYBEAN CROPS 
Quantity repaid on 1959-60 1958-59 


price support 

loans as of July 31 40,983,964 bu. 42,560,000 bu. 
Total delivered to Commodity 

Credit Corp. on warehouse 

receipts, farm loans and 

purchase oggreements 3,728,047 bu. 67,558,717 bu. 
Quantity remaining 

under price support 7,672,088 bu. 


Soybeans crushed 
---- 333,480,000 bu. 344,139,000 bu. 
- 122,556,000 bu. 98,137,000 bu. 
113,249,000 bu. 130,520,000 bu. 


including loke shipment 
to Canada Oct. rena 26 129,148,327 bu. 103,667,930 bu. 
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CLIPPER SUPER G, 2248-BD CLEANER 


the “CAN DO” cleaner that does a TWO-WAY job 


@ Precision Seed-Grain Cleaning. Whether you y) Fast Market Grain Cleaning. Equally versa- 


work with corn—wheat—soybeans or pea tile as a fast market grain cleaner, the Clip- 
beans—you will find the fast triple-fan ac- per Super G handles up to 3500 B.P.H. of 
tion and bottom blast control of the Clipper corn—wheat—or soybeans—with its variable 
Super G to be your final guarantee for pre- screen shake increasing effectiveness as re- 
cision seed-grain cleaning. Capacity 600— quired. 
700 6.P.H. This is the machine 
you saw on display 

in the A. T. Ferrell 

: Booth at the Soy- 

There are more than 100 seed and grain cleaners in the bean Convention in 


world-famous Clipper line—any one will do a job for — 
you. Write for compiete details and specifications. 


CLIPPER 


A. T. FERRELL and COMPANY 


1621 WHEELER ST., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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See Tight Supply Situation 


“TIGHT” is the word to be applied 
to the coming soybean supplies situ- 
ation as you look at it now. That 
much is accepted all around. How- 
ever, there is more to it than that if 
you’re trying to get set for the year 
ahead. 

What you understand by “tight” 
depends on where you are in the 
industry picture and what you want. 

Tight, as the term is used in the 
Digest column this issue, is being 
applied statistically—supply figures 
related to best foreseeable demand 
estimates, based to a great extent on 
the past year’s experience. This 
doesn’t mean supplies “considerably” 
less than demand or that the situ- 
ation is inflexible, either. 

Perhaps “in close balance,” a 
phrase we are borrowing from 
USDA, is more descriptive and less 
likely to be misleading. This implies 
that supplies are pretty close to de- 
mand but that there is plenty of 
room for developments. Little, 
rather than big, changes affect this 
type of situation. 

USDA will begin to firm up its 
initial ideas on such “iffy” questions 
as price, export demand, and crush- 
ings in a late September report. In 
the meantime, here’s the current 
statistical picture plus comments 
based on government and private 
analysts views: 


Smaller Supply 

Overall, August and September 
indications point to a total U. S. 
supply of edible fats, oils, and oil- 
seeds the new marketing year of 14 
billions. That’s 2% or about % bil- 
lion pounds under the current rec- 
ord year. Most of the reduction in 
supply is accounted for by the 
smaller bean supply. 


It’s this context that could soften 
the effect of tighter bean supplies. 
For example, cottonseed oil is in 
good supply and the new cottonseed 
crop should be about the same as 
last year. Prospective Peanut sup- 
plies are more than enough for do- 
mestic food and farm uses. 

Officially, USDA hasn’t come up 
with its year-end crush figures yet. 
Meal supply is already sizable. Much 
will depend on what the crush is for. 
USDA still thinks the year-end 
total will be about 395 million bush- 
els. Some industry sources think 
400 million bushels. 

Domestic demand for all food fats 
is expected to continue to rise but 
only pteportionately with popula- 
tion increase. On this basis, quan- 
tities of all food fats available for 
exports should be only slightly un- 
der the record 3.8 billion pounds 
predicted for the current year. 


Export Prospects 

Export prospects for all food fats 
and oils are favorable. Sales for dol- 
lars and a large P. L. 480 program 
are expected to duplicate last year’s 
strong outward movement. Smaller 
Spanish olive oil crop and cutbacks 
in Congo palm oil exports should 
more than offset bigger Russian sun- 
flower and Philippine coconut and 
copra Gil crops. Plus slightly smaller 
U. S. supplies could mean slightly 
better export prices if price isn’t too 
high. 

Bean exports are expected to be 
around the record 130-135 million 
bushels now indicated for the cur- 
rent year, as USDA now sees it. Pri- 
vate sources are more bullish—see 
140-145 million bushels, but base 
this range more on potential de- 
mand. USDA wants to wait, won't 
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build up the prospects without more 
facts. 

One explanation of this may be— 
USDA sees total exports of soybean 
and cottonseed oil at about this 
year’s estimated 1,450 million 
pounds. This would mean that any 
domestic inability to supply beans 
or bean oil demand abroad is ex- 
pected to be met with increased cot- 
tonseed oil shipments. 

USDA estimates bean supplies the 
coming season at 580 million bushels, 
about 20 million bushels less than 
the previous 2 years. 

Farm Prices 

Farm prices for beans are ex- 
pected to average about $1.97 per 
bushel, about the same as the cur- 
rent year as USDA sees it. Private 
industry sources consistently are 
more bullish so far compared to 
USDA, see an average of about $2 
or higher. Again, USDA analysts 
say it is too early to start pulling 
for prices above last year’s levels. 

Most differences over price we’ve 
encountered at this point rally 
around the question: Just how tight 
is supply? Carryover the current 
year could be as small as total re- 
quirements for 1 month. What the 
disagreements are over is the effect 
this may have on the market. 


CCC Probe 
Senate Commodity Credit Corp. 


probers want to abolish the uniform 
grain storage agreement system 
which sets uniform rates to be paid 
for storing CCC stocks. This is rec- 
ommended in the final report on the 
“great grain storage probe” which 
should be off the presses by now. 
The Senate agriculture subcom- 
mittee, which conducted the probe 
space contracts, negotiated with in- 
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dividual warehousemen, not on a 
straight bid system. Under the new 
plan, CCC would take into account 
differences in costs in various stor- 
age areas, the percentage of occu- 
pancy by CCC grain, whether stor- 
age would be short-term or long- 
term, aid other factors. CCC then 
would determine what it considered 
a reasonable profit for the individ- 
ual storage facility and begin to 
negotiate. 

Release of the committee staff and 
the final report wind up the investi- 
gation. The committee’s finding are 
recommendations, not orders by Con- 
gress to change the system. USDA 
grain storage specialists have con- 
sistently opposed individually ne- 
gotiated contracts as thoroughly “im- 
practicable.” 


Terral Elected President 
Midsouth Shippers Group 


JOHN TERRAL, Terral-Norris Seed 
Co., Lake Providence, La., was 
elected president of the Midsouth 
Soybean and Grain 
Shippers Association 
at the Association’s 
seventh annual meet- 
ing in Memphis Aug. 
2-3. He succeeds Al- | 
bert R. Cravens, Mis- 
souri Soybean Co., 
Caruthersville, Mo. 

E. T. Barrett, Soybean Storage & 
Elevator Co., Hornersville, Mo., was 
eleeted vice president, succeeding 
Mr. Terral in that office. 

Paul C- Hughes, Farmers Soybean 
Corp., Blytheville, Ark., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

George O. Shelby, Jr, S & S 
Grain Storage Co., Charleston, Mo., 
was elected a director, succeeding 
Sam Savage, Dixie Seed Co., Gil- 
liam, La. 

Directors reelected were W. L. 
Gatz, Jr., the Bertig Co., Paragould, 
Ark.; Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz 
Seed Co., ‘Stuttgart, Ark.; M. L. 
Lockhart, Lockhart Grain Co., Au- 
gusta, Ark.; Joseph Stallings, Stal- 
lings Bros. Feed Mill, Morrilton, 
Ark.; L. R. Stokes, Cloverdale Grain 
Elevator, Alligator, Miss.; Wiley 
Jenkins, Delta Brokerage & Ware- 
house Co., Itta Bena, Miss.; Charles 
B. Fisackerly, Blaine Elevator Co., 
Blaine, Miss.; B. O. Berry, St. Joseph 
Grain Elevator, St. Joseph, La; 
James H. Ozment, Jr., Farmers 
Grain & Soybean Co., Dyersburg, 
Tenn.; Gene Williamson, Browder 
Milling Co., Fulton, Ky.; and Jack 
Hudgens, Warterfield Grain Co., 
Union City, Tenn. - *~ 

The Association noted that stink- 
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bug damage has become a serious 
problem in soybeans, and asked the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in- 
spection service to identify stinkbug 
damage on grade certificates as such 
and requested the service to “recon- 
sider their interpretation of stinkbug 
damage to the extent that only those 
beans with a majority of their ker- 
nels affected by stinkbug damage be 
classified as damaged beans.” 


Oilseeds Committee 
To Meet Jan. 23-26 


THE OILSEEDS and peanuts re- 
search and marketing committee of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will meet in Washington, D. C., Jan. 
23-26, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced. 

Executive secretary of the com- 
mittee is Robert E. Stevenson, South 
Building, U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

The committee is one of 24 ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to offer guidance to USDA 
in appraising and planning research 
and service programs to improve the 
production, marketing, and utiliza- 
tion of agricultural products. 


India Seeks Coloring 
Agent for Vanaspati 


THE GOVERNMENT of India is 
trying to find a suitable coloring 
agent for vanaspati (hydrogenated 
vegetable oil) in an effort to halt 
the common practice of adulterat- 
ing ghee (clarified butter) with van- 
aspati, reports the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Profiteers find it easy to mix 
vanaspati and ghee and retail the 
resulting product-as ghee. Because 
of strong demand, ghee is much 
higher priced than vanaspati. 


- MARKET STREET - 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 

their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equipment, 

soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 
Rate 10¢ per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


SCHUTTE HAMMERMILL NO. 128, 
type F, ser. 1821482, 3,200 rpm, 
model 47. Write, phone, Erie Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. Ph: 
CLeveland 4758. 


FOR SALE—ONE MODEL 945 
Andrews auger, 45 ft., 4 cylinder 
Wisconsin engine. Write or phone 
42, Railsback Bros., Weldon, III. 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED 
grain processing machinery. E. H. 
Beer & Co., Baltimore 24, Md. 
Phone Dickens 2-6606. 


MODERN REBUILT GUARANTEED 
ANDERSON & FRENCH 
SCREW PRESSES 
FOR 
SPECIFIC OIL SEEDS 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES 
GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


GRAIN STORAGE AT 18¢ PER 
bushel in tanks complete in 250,- 
000 bu. capacities. This is storage 
at the lowest possible cost. Write 
Allied, 2002 E. 28th, North Kansas 
City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ANDERSON 36-INCH 
cooker-drier in excellent condi- 
tion. Price for rapid sale—25% of 
replacement cost. Southern States 
Feed Corp., P. O. Box 195, Forest 
Park, Ga. 


FOR SALE—USED TANKS 17,000 
gallon, Union Special sewing ma- 
chine with conveyor belt, ham- 
mermill WW 125 hp motor $1,200. 
Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Na- 
poleon, Ohio. 


IDEAL BEAN STORAGE AT 18¢ A 
bushel in 200,000-bushel capacities. 
Complete steel tanks at lowest 
cost. Write Westboro Elevator 
Construction, Westboro, Mo. 


STEEL GRAIN BINS—WE HAVE 
some 9,000 and 12,000 bu. King 
Size Bins plus a few other sizes 
available. Write for particulars. 
Midwest Steel Products Co., 121B 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


PRATER 75 H.P. DUAL SCREEN 
pulverizer. Also 100-lb. Richard- 
son meal scale and Union Special 
12-inch belt sewing machine. Ray 
L. Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ANDERSON Expellers 
and French screw-presses, cookers, 
driers, 5-high, 48-inch crushing 
rolls, 36-inch attrition mills, sew- 
ing machines, hammermills, crack- 
ing rolls, filter presses. Ray L. 
Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


FREE CATALOG!—BURROWS 
offers you the best. buys! Moisture 
testers—new and used. Bag con- 
veyors, elevator legs, screw con- 


veyors, augers, truck _ hoists, 
vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines, bulk bins, testing equip- 
ment. Over 1,000 items! Send to- 
day for 200 page catalog. Burrows 
Equipment Co., 1316-C Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
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BARROW-AGEE 
LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Gnalytical and. Consulting 
Chemists. and. Jesting 
ENGNG 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ANALYSIS OF SOYBEANS, 
SOYBEAN OIL AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Laborztories 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Branch Laboratories 


Shreveport, Louisiana; Jackson, Greenville, and 
Greenwood, Mississippi; Decatur, Alabama 


OFFICIAL CHEMISTS 
National Soybean Processors Association 
National Cottonseed Products Association 
Memphis Board of Trade » 











Manufacturers of Quality... 


41% Protein 
Expeller Type 
Meal and 
44% Protein 
Solvent Type 
Meal 


BIG 4 COOPERATIVE 
PROCESSING ASSN. 


Sheldon, lowa 








EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans, soybean and cottonseed oils, and soybean and 
cottonseed cakes and meals for June 1960, with com- 
parable data for June 1959 and cumulative totals for 
October-June in the marketing years 1958-59 and 
1959-60, from Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


June October-June 
1959 1960 1958-59 1959-60 

Soybeans 8,280,368 11,185,295 88,286,546 109,556,154 
Sovbean oil 

Crude " 10,550,869 119,077,037 243,152,653 439,043,156 
Refined but 

not further 

nrocessed Ib 7,068,254 24,948,894 36,933,359 71,041,014 
Ro-fined, de 

odorized and 

hydrogenated Ib 35,712,500 27,117,307 256,822,705 136,093,869 
C-*tancred oil 

Crude Ib 3,548,682 2,665,936 203,292,677 266,546,141 
Refined but 

not further 

processed Ib 19,352,631 6,034,724 49,561,298 134,176,772 
Refined, de- 

odorized, and 

hydrogenated |b 2,522,730 1,419,711 17,223,505 26,052,529 
Cottonseed short 

cake and meal ton 20 1,337 5,145 124,339 
Soybean cake short 

and meal ton 38,041 44,526 397,521 524,200 


Cottonseed and soybean oils and lard: Exports under Title |, P. L. 480 
programs, and total exports, October 1954-June 1960 (million Ibs.) 


Oct. 1-Sept. 30 Oct. 1-June 30 
1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 1958- 1958- 1959- 
55 56 57 58 59 59 60 


Feaste pada PL. ARN 


Cottonseed 117 291 55 97 14] 56 70 
Soybean 279 495 592 747 475 372 
Total oils 117 570 550 689 888 531 1442 
Lard 112 65 3 
Total exports: 
Cottonseed 710 611 423 248 404 270 2437 
Savhenn qn 557 RN7 PNR 04) 547 2670 
Total oils 760 1,168 1,230 1,051 1,345 817 1,107 
Lard 528 663 530 394 535 380 2506 


1 P. L. 480 exnorts are reported according to the month in which the 
bill of lading was dated. 2? June exports estimated. Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Soybean cake and meal: U.S. exports by country of destination, 
October-June 1959-60 and 1958-59 (short tons) 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1959- 1958- 1959- 1958- 

June June June June 

1960 1959 1960 1959 


Canada 151,157 177,141 Belgium and 

Mexico 12,015 Luxembourg 58,806 12,425 
Cuba 13,184 e France 9,496 — 
Jamaica 295 West Germany 58,828 7,300 
Barbados 230 Switzerland 3,518 578 
Trinidad and Spain 41,897 15,210 
Tobago 305 Italy 39,975 63,248 
Venezuela 5,686 Greece 879 1,361 
Surinam 84 Argentina 33 350 
Yugoslavia 3,296 Philippines 8,730 10,459 
Iceland 1,212 720 Japan 495 651 
Sweden ; 2,044 Panama 700 814 
Norway . 18,654 Poland 17,083 — 
Denmark 7,996 Hong Kong 424 — 
United Kingdom 60 Other 2,661 258 
Ireland 3,677 = Total 524,200 397,521 
Netherlands 69,120 25,780 


Bureau of the Census. 


Title |, P. L. 480. Exports for July 1960 
Commodity Metric July 1960 
tons Unit Quantity 
Cottonseed oil . PE ncbiadadaioxins 4,374 Ib. 9,643,000 
ee or 15,770 Ib. 34,768,000 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Sure war hot in 
Memphis... . but 
wasn't it comfortable 
at the Peabody? 
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coum =DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
uc ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


uCmcuNacioum TRUCK OR RAIL 


when you're selling 


SOYBEANS! 


Dannen Mills’ steady growth through the 
years as a soybean-processor guarantees: you : 
good prices, prompt, friendly service and 
official weights and grades. Dannen Mills 
has terminal facilities for handling your soy- 
beans by truck or rail. 


DANNEN MILLS, Inc. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 DANNEN 








NORTH IOWA COOPERATIVE 
PROCESSING ASSOCIATION 


MASON CITY, IOWA 
P.O. Box 1338 Phone Garden 3-4733 








Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas and country of 
destination July 1960 (1,000 bu.) 
Great Lakes Gulf 
Canada : -. 1,626 Norway 78 
Norway — See ae Denmark 983 
United Kingdom 4. & 62 United Kingdom 292 
Netherlands .. saaied 525 Netherlands 784 
West Germany me 7 Belgium 333 
Finland ... — oan West Germany 211 
Other ¥ 117 Israel .... 488 
Subtotal . 3,084 Korea 317 
Atlantic _— ‘ a 4 
United Kingdom ' : 19 Subtotal 7,117 
Taiwan (Formosa) .. 141 Grand total 10,554 
OMmtier” ........., 193 Total Jan.-July ‘60 68,845 
Subtotal 353 Total Jan.-July ‘59 58,148 
Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and does not include rail or truck movement to Canada or Mexico. In 
some cases, the ultimate destination of the soybeans exported is not 
shown “on thé inspection reports. Therefore, the quantity for each 
country may vary from official Census data which are based on custom 
declarations. Agricultural Marketing Service 


Soybeans: Inspections for export by ports and areas July 1960 (1,000 bu.) 
Lake Ports Gult 
Duluth 1,327 Mobile 479 
Superior 489 New Orleans 6,206 
Chicago 969 Port Allen 432 
Toledo 299 Subtotal 7,117 
Subtotal 3,084 
Atlantic 

Philadelphia 44 Totals 

Baltimore 121 July 1960 10,554 
Nor fdtk 188 Jan.-July ‘60 68,845 
Subtotal 353 Jan.-Jyuly ‘59 58,148 
Based&on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspectors 
and: does not include rail and truck movement to Canada or Mexico 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Soybeans: CCC-owned stocks, July 1, 1960 (1,000 bu.) 

: Nebr 49 
2,091 Kans 111 
6 Ark 1 
3,727 Okla 30 
6,555 N. Mex 1 
1,245 Evanston area? 12 
252 Minneapolis area? 9 
119 Total 14,359 

2 In transit. CSS grain division 
Soybeans: Barge inspected receipts and shipments by midwest river 


markets, June 1959 and 1960 (1,000 bu.) 
Shipments 
1960 1959 1960 1959 
LaCrosse 89 — Henderson 109 - 
Minneapolis 2,743 924 Evansville 76 - 
Peoria 41 —_ Kankakee 395 160 
Springfield _ Keokuk 79 108 
St. Joseph — Davenport 26 
Cairo 323 Kansas City 160 -- 
St. Louis 999 Stonevilie 93 170 
Omaha a Memphis —_ 36 
Total 5,084 2,746 
Receipts 
1959 1960 1959 
Chattanooga - 1,032 New Orleans 5,148 3,488 
Chicago 430 322 Mobile 310 - 
St. Louis 160 4) Port Allen 954 1,003 
Total 7,002 5,886 


MELLORINE. Production of mellorine and other 
frozen desserts made with fats and oils other than milk- 
fat was estimated at 4,990,000 gallons during July, the 
crop reporting board reports. This was 1% less than in 
July 1959 and 22% more than the 1954-58 average for 
the month. In the first 7 months of this year, output of 
27,550,000 gallons was 7% larger than the enumerated 
total for the January-July period in 1959 and 33% above 
the 5-year average. 


Production of “mellorine-type” frozen desserts, United States 1960 
Change From: 
1954-58 Estimated 1954-58 
Average’ 1958! 1959! 19602 Ay. 1959 
Thousand gallons Percent 
January 2,273 2,595 + 39 +14 
February t ‘ 2,464 2,920 + 39 + 19 
March 3,360 3,400 + 31 { 
April , 3,618 3,915 
May ; 4,173 4,405 
June a 4,850 5,325 
July 5,034 4,990 
7 month total 24,075 25,772 27,550 
1From enumerations. 2Revised January-June 
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PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau 
of the Census for June and July 1960 (1,000 short tons). 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Produc- 

tion, shipments and transfers, and stock, July 1960-June 1960 
Production Shipments Stocks end of 

and transfers month 
July June 
July June July June 31, 30, 
1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 

Soybean 

Cake and meal 720.8 721.6 708.0 743.8 125.5 112.7 
Millfeed (hull meal) 12.6 12.2 11.2 12.3 49 35 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
July 1960-June 1960 

Net receipts Crushed Stocks 

at mills* or used at mills 
July June July June July 31, June 30, 

1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 

eS 666.1 941.3 939.8 1,016.3 1,291.5 
Arkansas 4.8 18.0 21.2 37.6 50.8 
lilinois 203.7 281.0 274.6 197.9 275.1 
Indiana 76.9 (2) 78.6 83.8 75.3 77.0 
lowa 128.6 164.9 161.5 223.3 259.6 
Minnesota 71.1 64.8 56.2 
Mississippi 27.8 8.1 25.2 


\ > 
2) 2 (2) 


Missouri (2) 
Nebraska 2 (?) : 2) 2) (2) 

North Carolina 2) ; : 2) 28.3 39.7 
Ohio 76.5 85.4 117.1 131.5 
Tennessee 45.6 7 72.6 94.9 125.3 
All other 44.4 163.2 137.9 141.8 169.0 251.1 
Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent 
rounding. 'Net receipts for each state are derived from the quantity of 
beans crushed and net change in stocks. #included in ‘‘All other’ to 
avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
July 1960-June 1960 
Crude oil Cake and meal 
(millions of pounds) (thousands of tons)! 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
June July June 
July June 30, July June 31, 30, 
1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 
u. § 350.0 133.8 733.4 733.8 1304 116.2 
Arkansas 6.7 0.9 14.0 16.9 5.8 Fp 
Illinois 107.3 : 38.1 214.8 209.6 33.6 
Indiana 29.2 * 2) 60.7 65.6 2) 
lowa 60.5 20.0 130.1 127.4 21.3 
Minnesota 26.7 y 59.0 55.0 6.0 
Mississippi 8.1 - 16.8 23.7 6.0 
Missouri 2 : 2) - 
Nebraska 2) (2) (2 (2) ) 2 (? 
N. Carolina (2) 2) 2) (2 2.5 
Ohio 33.9 32.3 7 66.4 8.2 
Tennessee 27.9 26.0 - - 56.7 11.8 
All other 49.7 51.0 112.5 35.2 27.1 


Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent 
rounding. ‘Includes millfeed (hull meal 2Included in “All other’ to 
avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies 


PRICE SUPPORT. Loans and purchase agreement 
totals, loan repayments, and quantities delivered 
through July on 1959 Soybeans put under support, re- 
ported by Agricultural Marketing Service (bushels). 
Purchase agreements 


Quontity under Quantity 
agreements delivered 


7,061,562 5,222 


Ww 
@ 
oO 


—S KRONOR 
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ans 
os 


Warehouse and farm loans 
Total under Quantity Quontity 
loan repaid delivered 


45,323,337 40,983,964 3,722,825 





More Profit For YOUR Beans! 


We offer an exceptional opportunity for American 
Farmers, Grain Handlers and Cooperatives to sell 
their soybeans DIRECT to European markets. 


No brokers or intermediates 


Please Air Mail immediately 


J. E. Witteried & Associates 


42 Rue de L’Echiquier 


Paris 10E, France Founded 1919 


PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by 
farmers, effective parity, and support rates, reported by 
Agricultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel). 


Effec- Av. price 
tive as percent National average 
Average farm price parity of parity price support rate 
July 15, June 15, July 15, July 15, July 15, 1960 1959 1958 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 crop crop crop 


1.97 1.97 2.05 2.90 68 1.85 1.85 2.09 


Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board. 


Soybean prices compared with market value of soybean oil and meal 


Value Spread 
of Market between 
oiland price soybean 
Soybean oil Soybean meal meal No.1 price 
Average Value Bulk Value from yellow and 
price at from bu. price frombu. bushel soy- value 
crushing of soy- ot of soy- ofsoy- beans of oil 
plant beans! Decatur beans! beans! Iii. pts. & meal 
Cts. per Dollars Dollars 
pound Dollars perton Dollars Dollars perbu. Cents 
July 19602 8.9 0.98 50.75 ] 2.17 2.09 8 
June 1960 - 8 0.95 52.50 1 2.18 2.06 12 
May 1960 - 8 0.90 54.20 ] 2.17 2.09 8 
Apr. 1960 - 7 0.87 56.50 1 2.20 2.11 9 
Mar. 1960 - 7 0.85 55.85 ] 2.16 2.08 8 
July 1959 9 1.00 58.50 1 2.37 2.15 22 


! Based on assumption that a bushel of soybeans yields 11 pounds of 
oil and 47 pounds of meal. 2 Preliminary. This table is for statistical 
comparison only. It does not reflect actual operating margins since 
prices are simple averages and do not take into account location differ- 
entials or actual purchases and sales of soybeans, soybean oil or soy- 
bean meal 


FACTORY USE OF VEGETABLE OILS for May and 


June 1960. Reported by Bureau of the Census (million 
pounds). 


Selected edible oils: Production, consumption, and factory and ware- 
house stocks 
Cottonseed 
oil 
June May June May 
1960 1960 1960 1960 


Soybean 
oil 


Production 
Crude oils 62.6 86.7 348.6 *356.9 
Refined oils (once-refined)! 80.2 106.6 303.7 280.9 
Consumption in refining! 86.5 114.8 317.9 293.3 


Consumption in selected edible and 
inedible products, total? 104.6 *103.7 305.4 *275.2 
Consumption in edible products, total 104.2 *103.3 286.4 *255.8 
Baking or frying fats ~ S22 *29.1 1.t “SES 
Salad or cooking oil 60.1 64.0 81.1 73.4 
Margarine 9.8 79 865 81.9 
Other edible products? 2.1 2.3 4.7 *3.0 
Stocks, end of month, total2 382.0 446.9 431.3 *564.5 
Crude oils 73.2 87.5 220.4 *311.8 
Refined oils 308.8 359.4 210.9 252.7 


* Revised 1 Production of refined oils covers only once-refined oil. 
Degummed soybean oil is reported as crude oil. 2 Includes hydrogenated 
fats and other fats and oils “in process,” (e.g. refined cottonseed in- 
cludes stocks of stearin 3 Includes confectioners fats. 





Now Serving the Southeast... 


. .. With one of the most modern and 
complete soybean plants in the U. S. 
Manufacturers of Soybean Oil Meal for 
better livestock feeding. 


SOURAIER SOWA 


CORPORATION 
Estill, South Carolina 
Telephone 2711 
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SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the soybean crop, 
1953-60, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 


OWA SOYA CO.) ent cae 


Year Terminal Proc- _Inte- 

and mar- essing rior Total Produc- Total 
quarter Farms kets CCC? plants mills? stocks tion supply 
1953-58 av. 
Oct.-Dec. 3,168 1,649 331 621 1,242 7,011 383,385 390,396 
Jan.-Mar. 140,702 16,652 58 66,829 62,504 286,745 286,745 

‘ e Apr.-June 88,614 13,052 7 47,889 38,722 188,284 188,284 

Soybean Oils: July-Sept. 21,375 6,752 331 25,388 18,357 72,203 72,203 

Season 7,011 383,385 390,396 


Soybean Processors 


Oil Meals: 


44% Crude 1958-59 
Oct.-Dec 2,191 2,6352,012 4,649 9,596 21,083 579,713 600,796 
0 Jan.-Mar.201,993 42,767 1,954 98,610126,005 471,329 471,329 
50 O Degummed Apr.-June 125,815 26,839 1,895 73,993 95,956 324,498 324,498 
. July-Sept. 35,966 16,263 102 44,883 60,310 157,524 157,524 
Pellets Once Refined Season 21,083 579,713 600,796 

‘ . 1959-60 
Fine Grind Salad Oct.-Dec. 17,105 7,550 873 4,217 32,645 62,390 537,895 600,285 
Jan.-Mar. 198,393 40,512 327104,623 110,248 454,103 454,103 
Apr.-June 143,003 33,731 159 64,803 68,007 309,703 309,703 
July-Sept. 42,140 17,732 407 43,050 33,178 136,507 136,507 

* : " S2ason 
Cistributors of: Distribution 

\ Year and Used Crushed Net Feed and 

Econo!oc quarter for seed at mills exports* residuals Total 


1953-58 av. 
Econosol! Econoferm Oct.-Dec nen 73,865 32,333 —2,547 103,651 
M O Shell Jan.-Mar lilies 73.406 12.769 12.286 98.461 
ter Aor.-June 25,599 71.354 —«-11.800 7328 116,081 

ayo vyste e July-Sept 64.385 10,820 —12.202 63,003 


Lecithins—Bleached, Unbleached anes a (a ea 
Oct.-Dec -- 101,435 38,038 —10,006 129,467 
Jan.-Mar —— 106,663 22,738 17,430 146,831 
: : Aor.-June 27,241 104,127 27,510 8,096 166,974 
Serving you by trucks, rail, barge July-Sept qeate 89,000 21.786 —15,652 95,134 
»7s0n 27,241 401,225 110,072 132 538,406 
1959-60 
Oct.-Dec ——: 105,270 50,641 —9,729 146,182 
Jan.-Mar —— 99,217 25,128 20,055 144,400 
Apr.-June 28,909 97,617 36,601 10,069 173,196 
July-Sept 
Season 
1 Oct. 1 stocks in all positions include only old-crop soybeans. 2 Owned 
and stored in bins or other storage owned or controlled by CCC. Addi- 
tional CCC-owned grain is included in other positions. % All off-farm 
storages not otherwise designated. 4 Exports minus imports, which are 
negligible. ® Mostly quantity fed, but includes waste, loss, and statistical 
errors in estimates 


SUPPLY, DISTRIBUTION of soybeans for the 1956- 
57 through 1959-60 crop years, from Agricultural Mark- 
eting Service (1,000 bushels). 
1959- 1958- 1957- 
60 59 58 
Carryover, Oct. 1 62,390 21,083 9,897 
P-oduction 537,895 579,713 483,715 
Total supply! 600,285 600,796 493,612 453,177 


Farm use, including seed 

for season 31,000 28,000 34,000 42,000 
Quantity remaining for processing, 

export, or carryover 569,285 572,796 459,612 411,177 
Disappearance, Oct. 1 through July 31 

Crushed for oil or processed?.. 333,480 344,139 297,119 268,318 


Econolass 


Redfield, lowa 


Phone 400—Teletype 569—Cable lowasoya 








For better feeding results use... 

















Dike, lowa 








Exported 
Total 


3122,556 98,137 77,354 73,019 
456,036 442,276 374,473 341,337 


Balance on Aug. | for processing, 


export, or carryover 
IImports not included because 


new-crop crushings prior to Oct 


113,249 130,520 85,139 69,840 
negligible. 2No allowance is made for 
1. 3£stimated 


Oilseed Meals: Production, stocks, foreign trade, and domestic 
disappearance, October-June 1959-60 and 1958-60 
(1,000 tons) 


1Stocks Pro- 
Oct. 1 duction 
October 
Soybean 58.5 7,011.8 
Cottonseed ; 2,194.6 
Linseed : 283.6 
Copra 95.6 
Peanut 48.5 
Total 9,634.1 
October 
Soybean 7,368.6 
Cottonseed ‘ 1,811.1 
Linseed 309.1 
Copra 83.3 
Peanut s 59.4 
Total ‘ 9,631.5 


Domestic 
disap- 1Stocks 
Imports Exports pearance June 30 
1959-June 1960 
0 524.2 6,429.9 116.2 
3 124.4 1,994.7 202.8 
1 49.9 223.3 45.8 
4 102.0 
0 446 S.7 
38.8 698.5 8,794.5 370.5 
1958-June 1959 
397.5 6,860.1 159.1 
5.2 1,845.2 153.7 
14.3 314.5 10.0 
108.0 Oe 
$5.9 5.0 
417.0 9,183.7 331.5 


3 


Note: Dash indicates data is not available. 'Stocks at processing plants 


only 
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ANDERSON 
Equipment 
for 
Processing 
Vegetable 
Oil Seeds 


and Grains 


From one source, The V. D. 
Anderson Company, you'll obtain 
unbaised recommendations on 
extraction equipment to meet 
your oil milling need. For 
Anderson manufactures and sup- 
plies equipment and processes for 
all types of oil milling operations 
—equipment noted world wide 
for economical operation, high 
capacities, and low residual oil in 
cake. A detailed letter of your oil 
milling requirements will bring 
quick results, Write — 


THE 
V.D. ANDERSON 
COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corp. 


1976 West 96th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 


en _ _ _ HIGH CAPACITY 


EXPELLERS* 


A high speed mechanical 
Expeller Screw press 
process of oil extraction. 


HORIZONTAL BASKET 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


A completely new solvent 
extraction unit for all oil 
press cakes—no filters and 
an entirely new concept 
of propulsion. 


GRAIN EXPANDERS 


Expands grains such as 
wheat, corn, rice, milo into 
uniformly tender, crisp and 
highly palatable products. 


EXSOLEX PROCESS 


A patented prepress 
Expeller—Solvent Extraction 
Process for highest quality 
oil and meal. 


DRYERS 


High capacity removal of 
moisture from grains, oil 
seeds, poultry feathers, 
chemicals, minerals 

and other non-sticky 
granular materials. 


FLAKING AND 
ROLLING MILLS 


Single pair, extra heavy, 
24’ diameter, adjustable, 
horizontal rolls accurately 
control the sizing of flakes. 


COOKER DRYERS 


Horizontal steel vessels 
specifically engineered to 
properly condition any 
cleagineous material. 





*Trade Mark Reg. In U.S. and in Foreign Countries 


MATERIALS PROCESSED —Babassu kernels + cashew nuts and shells « castor beans « copra « corn germs 
cottonseed « flax * ground nuts » hemp « mowrah seed « mustard seed « palm kernels « pecans, etc. 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN AREOR, MICHIGAN 


Harry Bearman, Cresco, lowa 
Marketed 99 hogs in 173 days weighing 217 ANOTHER 


lbs. Average selling price, $15.50 per cwt. 

Profit per hog over feed cost, $15.30. Feed “ 

cost per Ib. of gain, 8.3c; feed conversion, MORE 
3.14 Ibs. 

Glen Ebbert, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin FOR YOUR ‘ 
Marketed 50 crossbred hogs in 179 days 

weighing 233 Ibs. Average selling price, 

$15.00 per cwt. Profit per hog over feed MONEY “ 
cost, $12.90. Feed cost, birth to market, per 

pound of gain, 9.5c. FEEDING REPORT 
Dave Robinson, Clarkesville, Missouri 

Marketed 109 hogs in 157 days weighing 209 

lbs. Average selling price, $13.64 per cwt. 

Profit per hog over feed cost, $13.25. Feed 


cost per Ib. of gain, birth to market, 7.3c; 
feed conversion, 2.7 Ibs. 


Albert Wilson, New Providence, lowa 
Marketed 339 hogs weighing 235 Ibs. Feed 
cost—birth to market including corn at 
market cost, grinding, mixing and deliver- 
ing—6.9c. Feed cost for sows per pig far- 
rowed, 77c. 


These Wayne Feeders 
Sent Hogs to Market For. 








PER LB. FEED COST 


Join these men and the hundreds like them who are getting these 
results from the Wayne Hog Feeding Program. Lowering production 
costs to improve the profit picture is more important now than ever 
before... and the efficiency of the Wayne Hog Feeding Program is 
one important way of getting the most for your feeding dollar. 


Let your Wayne Dealer or Representative show you the ‘‘dollars 
of difference” that can be yours with Wayne Hog Feeds and 
your own grain. Lower feed costs now mean better dollar 
returns at market. See your Wayne man today! 





\LLIED MILLS, INC. 


Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds ... Today! 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Ill. « Mills at: Guntersville, Ala. * Gainesville, Ga. * Peoria, Ill. e East St. Louis, Ill. e Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mason City, lowa « Omaha, Nebr. « Buffalo, N. Y. » Everson, Pa. » Memphis, Tenn. « Fort Worth,Tex. * Portsmouth, Virginia 
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